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OLD REALITY. 


We have the pleasure of presenting our readers with a most excel- 
lent likeness of the famous old mare Reatity, the dam of Johnson’s 


Medley, Slender and Bonnets o’Biue. 


It will be recollected that we 


indicated an intention to preserve her likeness in the Turf Register, 
as far back as 1832, and we now accomplish the object. The por- 
trait is a faithful copy, on stone, by Mr. A. C. Smith, a young artist of 
high promise, of this city, of an excellent painting by Mr. E. Troye, 
whose animal portraitures have been so highly and justly admired, 
For the pedigree, performances, &c. of Old Reality, the reader is re- 
ferred to vol. 3, pages $31, 365, 594; vol. 4, pages 49, 427, vol. 5, 
page 115; vol. 6, page 45, of the Turf Register. 
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OTHELLO, 
CoMMONLY CALLED Brack-aND-ALL-BLACK, BRED IN MARYLAND. 


This horse has never been mentioned in the Register, and it is de- 
sirable that he should be rescued from oblivion. He was a beautiful 
horse, fifteen hands high, fine length of body, and large for his height, 
without marks ;—and but for his ears, which were too Jarge, might 
have been pronounced as near perfection as any horse bred in our 
country. Ife was well known as a thoroughbred horse, but standing 
in a country where little attention was paid to the bred horse, his 
pedigree was supposed to be entirely lost. The late Mr. James Nabb, 
used to say, that the veteran sportsman, Col. Lyle, informed him, 
that he well knew him (Othello,) to be a horse of pure blood. An 
old handbill has been recently found, which gives the following 
pedigree, viz:—He was bred by John If. Beams, of Prince George’s 
county, on the Western Shore—and was got by Hyder Ally; his dam 
by imp. horse Ranger; his grandam by Mr. Benj. Dulany’s Othello ; 
his g. grandam by Dr. Hamilton’s imp. horse Dove; his g. g. grandam 
by Col. Tasker’s Othello. Hvder Ally was got by old Arabian, out of 
an imp. running mare of Mr. Benj. Lowndes. Mr. Benj. Dulany’s 
Othello was got by the famous running horse Fearnought, belonging 
to Col. Taylor, (Baylor) of Va. out of a fine full bred running mare. 

It is evident that the above pedigree wants correction. The old 
Arabian mentioned as sire of Hyder Ally, was Lindsay’s. Hyder 
Ally’s pedigree is given in the Register—he is represented as a gray, 
fifteen hands three inches high, remarkably handsome and active, 
foaled 1782. He was got by Lindsay’s noted Arabian; his dam by 
Othello; his grandam (an imp. mare from the Duke of Hamilton’s 
stud,) by Spot; his g. grandam by Cartouch; his g. g. grandam by 
old Traveller; his g. g. g. grandam by Sedbury; his g. g. g. g. gran- 
dam by Childers, out of a Barb mare. It also appears by the Regis- 
ter, that there was a horse called Ranger, imported by Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton, of Prince George’s county, perhaps about the time of the 
importation of Figure, and got by Martindale’s Regulus, son of the 
Godolphin Arabian. Ile was unsuccessful in all his trials on the turf, 
and generally distanced. J have been unable to trace all the Othellos 
named in this old handbill—another instance of the confusion arising 
from the same name being given to a number of horses. It is proba- 
ble, that the famed horse, imp. by gov. Sharpe, passed through various 
hands, I observe in one place in the Register, that he is announced 
as standing at Col. Tasker’s seat, (Bel Air,) it is probable that he 
became the property of Col. Tasker. In tracing the pedigree of Bril- 
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liant, vol. 4, p. 489, B. Dulany’s Othello is mentioned. ‘The venera- 
ble G. D. could, no doubt, tell all about these Othellos, and elucidate 
the whole matter. Othello was brought to the Eastern Shore near 
forty years ago—was regarded then as broke down—but was patched 
up and ran several races—some of them successfully, and all with 
credit. 

He sold for 1,600 dollars, and was considered cheap at that price. 
This certainly may be regarded as high proof of the estimation in 
which he was held, for it was a great price for those days. The 
writer of this article, has been informed, that the great Sir Charles 
could have been purchased after his race at Washington, with Eclipse, 
for $2,000. Such a horse as Othello was, would now cross admira- 
bly on the Archy mares. I have no recollection ever to have seen a 
more beautiful horse than Othello. H. 


CLARET. 


Mr. Epiror: 

I am glad to see that my old friend, “A Breeder,” is still alive. I was 
afraid from his long silence, that he had died in the month of August, A.D. 
1835, and to say the truth, I should have been very sorry to descené to the 
tomb, with the charge of homicide resting against me. 

As “A Breeder” has given up his long list of charges against Claret, 
with the exception of a little matter, on which we are not agreed, I think 
it likely, that we shall soon become very good friends. Your correspon- 
dent thinks that I intentionally omitted an important condition of several 
of Claret’s races. He is wrong in his view of this matter, as the following 
statement and evidence will show. 

In Johnson’s Racing Calendar, vol. 18th, for the year 1833, a work of 
the highest authority, the terms and conditions of Claret’s races are stated, 
and the following is a correct copy of the terms of the four races mention- 
ed by “A Breeder.” 

Stamford. “The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s purse of £50, for horses 
of all ages. Heats twice round.” 

Huntingdon. ‘The Hinchinbrook purse of £50, for horses of all ages. 
Heats once round.” 

Same place. “The Members’ purse of £50, for horses of all ages. 
Heats once round.” 

Newmarket. Fifty pounds, for two year olds carrying a feather; three 
year olds, 7st. 5lbs. four year olds, Sst. 9ibs. five year olds, 9st. Sibs. six 
year olds, 9st. 7ibs, and aged, 9st. 10ibs. Last three miles of B. C.” 

The above is a correct copy, verbatim, literatim, et ptinctuatim; with 
not a word in any of them about the winner being sold, or to be sold. 
Admitting then, that “A Breeder” quotes correctly from his authority, it ts 
evident either that Claret did not run in any race where he could be claim- 
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ed for any sum; or that that condition, if it existed, was deemed wholly 
unimportant in England, for the high authority I have referred to does not 
mention any such condition. I know they have selling plates and stakes 
too, and their best horses run in them. It is frequently understood that 
the winner will not be claimed, or claimed and returned to the owner. It 
often suits the betting of a sportsman, to run his best horses in such races. 
It must therefore be evident that this is an unimportant condition in those 
cases where it exists, at least so far as the character of the horse is 
involved. 

I have good authority for saying, that Claret had the distemper, in the 
spring of 1833, which accounts for his losing his first races. He won his 
five last races, with one exception, when he ran second. 

Of Claret’s style of performance, take the following evidence. The 
Sporting Magazine, second series, vol. 8, 1833, in the account of the race 
at Newmarket, three miles, (twelve starting) says “Mr. Wilson’s Claret, 
came home first, in very fine form. This race has so opened our eyes, 
that many will also open their mouths the next time Mr. Wilson brings out 
his Claret.” 

See also the following extracts from Weatherby’s sheet Calendars. 
I should premise, that for the Oatland, 50 sovs. each, h.f. D. I. run at the 
Newmarket Craven meeting, 1834, twelve horses were named, to wit: 
Vespa, winner of the Oaks, Galata, winner of the Oaks, Trustee, Sir 
Robert, Chantilly, Anne, Lazarone, Quartetto, Claret, Duke of Portland's 
b. c. by Lottery, out of Pledge; ‘Titus and Malibran, many of these, horses 
of the highest character. ‘The betting was in favor of Claret, until he was 
lamed. “Six to one against Claret, seven to one against Lazarone, eight 
to one against Galata, eight to one against Malibran.”—Sheet Calendar, 
December 11, 1833. ‘Five to one on the field. Claret and Anne, the 
favourites.’ Sheet Calendar, March 11, 1834. 

When we see that he won at Newmarket, three miles, against a large 
field of good ones, ‘‘in very fine form,” and then was first favourite for a large 
sweepstakes at Newmarket, against the best Newmarket nags, it was cer- 
tainly right to say that Cluret was “a most promising colt.” And I presume 
we shall hear no more of his being a cheap horse, when it is known, as 
the fact is, that he cost as much money as Shark, Diomed and Bedford, 
altogether, and perhaps even more. M. 


Mr. Briggs, the keeper of Lambton-park, lately killed two deer with 
one shot, from a rifle, though the animals were at the time sixteen 
yards from each other. ‘The ball passed through the head of the 
nearest in an oblique direction, and hit the second on the side of the 
head, which if nearly penetrated. It was impelled with such force 
and precision, that both animals died without a struggle, and appa- 
rently at the same point of time.—Sunderland (Eng.) Herald. 
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THE RACEHORSE. 


Mr. Epitor: 

A Virginia Breeder, in your January number, has embodied many 
wholesome truths on the subject of breeding for the turf, with a 
theory calculated to impose on those not well versed in turf matters, 
or on such as may not take the pains to investigate the subject for 
themselves. 

I propose to pass over those truisms that all admit, and examine 
the balance of his communication, which may be said to contain his 
Opinions, and the theory advocated by him and others—that all horses 
bred in this country degenerate. Now, although this breeder, it is 
true, only asserts that “English horses may not degenerate here,” yet 
his array of facts, his reasonings, and conclusions, lead irresistably to 
such a conclusion. This, if correct, is a most discouraging circum- 
stance; this is a real damper to enterprise. Only succeed in convinc- 
ing us the thing is hopeless, and we “shall cease to trouble.” 

I for one deny American degeneracy. It is true the same care and 
attention has not hitherto been bestowed on the blood horse here as 
in England; but there are among us many instances where the blood 
has been preserved without stain, from the day of its importation to 
the present time; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that it is equal 
to (mind, I do not say betier than) any which has been lately, or may 
hereafter be imported from England; and I opine my readers will 
come to the same conclusion when I shall have taken a view of “A 
Breeder’s” communication. 

A Breeder says, “It would seem unnecessary to adduce proofs that 
the descendants of imported horses have degenerated,” and enumerates 
some twelve or fifteen horses, all gotten by English horses, and asks, 
“Have any of them gotten horses of equal reputation?” To this ] 
answer, Yes. Of all I cannot speak; but so far as my personal know- 
ledge of the horses named by him extends, (but which is confined 
almost entirely to southern horses,) it goes to sustain the assertion, 
that there is no degeneracy, but from causes that would have operated 
as well in England as America. 

Bellair, Gallatin, Florizel, and Sir Archy, of those named by him, 
stood in the South; and to them I shall confine my observations. Bell- 


air, during his whole life, stood in Virginia, or on the northern border 

of North Carolina. This was at a period when our country was in- 

undated with English horses, and they, too, bred from almost exclu- 

sively for the turf. In support of this I will state the following facts: 

that at the time Bellair stood in Greensville, and the adjacent counties, 

Tickle Toby was at Belfield, True Blue and Magic at Warren, N. C. 
50 v.7 
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Sir Harry, Knowsley, and Stirling, in Brunswick; Seagull and Citizen 

in Halifax, N.C. all near and around him. They each stood higher, 

and got better mares than him. Diomed too was near, and over- 

shadowed him, I am not able to state what number of mares all 
these horses had; it may be suflicient to state that Seagull, the most 
inferior stallion among them, stood one-third higher than Bellair, and 
got twice the same number of mares. This may serve to show the 
estimation in which American and English horses were held at that 
day. The many years that Bellair stood in my vicinity, I recollect 
but two thoroughbred mares served by him; if there were others, they 
are not recollected by me. Yet, under all these disadvantages, at that 
very period, he got Bumper, Surprise, Agnes, and Forlorn Hope, all 
good four mile horses; and, at a later period, Wynn’s Favourite, whom 
all must remember as first rate. In addition I would remark, that 
Surprise was a saddle horse ere he was distinguished, and that Bumper 
was broke to harness, and a most superior gig horse. Both too were 
geldings. This shows, most conclusively, it was the fashion of the 
day only to look among the get of imported horses for racers. It is 
true, they were not exactly thoroughbred; but at this time no one 
would dream of altering colts of their blood and figure. 

Ilere let me ask the question, who, among your readers, would not 
at this day prefer the blood of Bellair, degenerate as it may have been, 
to that of any horse standing near him in his day? Surprise was as 
good a racehorse as his sire, and could have beaten him any distance 
single handed. 

Gallatin was a most superior racehorse at all distances; but there 
were some defects in his form, which were entailed on his descen- 
dants, that forbade his general success as a stallion. Ilis back was 
long, and not in the best possible shape; yet his fine shoulders, and 
powerful muscular thighs, enabled him to win races in good time at 
all distances. It is true, his best races were made at an early period, 
and while he carried light weight. He cannot be said to have suc- 
ceeded asa stallion. But Gallatin had little opportunity to distinguish 
himself; he stood in Georgia, where he could have had but few, if in- 
deed he had any good mares, and until a very late period, I doubt if 
there was, properly speaking, a single thoroughbred mare in the state. 
At this day, no man is sanguine enough to expect a horse to acquire 
distinction as a stallion with half bred mares; yet he got some respect- 
able race nags. The Quaker was a good horse when young; Mr. 
Nowel’s Maria was also a good nag. Neither of these was thorough. 
bred. Mark Time was a respectable racehorse at all distances, until 
oppressed by weight; he was full bred. But these, and all his colts 
that I have seen, had long backs—it was truly a family fault; and 
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when bred from common mares much was not to be expected. Gal- 
latin stood at a distance from me, Ile inay have had other colts that 
distinguished themselves, and some fine mares, of which [ may know 
nothing; but if sv, they have escaped my notice. He has, in my 
opinion, done as well as could have been expected, under the circum- 
stances, It is true, no colt of his was equal to the sire; but as he 
served no mare equal to his dam, the experiment is no fair test. 

Florizel was truly a most splendid racehorse, at least such is the 
concurrent opinion of all who saw him run; but it was also the gene- 
ral opinion he was a horse of no game. Now, it is settled beyond 
question, that no horse wanting game can succeed as a stallion in our 
country, where no horse can acquire reputation but in repeating races. 
Hence the failure not only of Florizel, (if he was a failure,) but some 
of the most distinguished of the English stallions ever imported; such 
as Buzzard, Eagle, &c. But, sir, Florizel got many fast horses, and 
some that ran all distances. Defiance was a fine racehorse. ‘Tuckahoe 
won several races in Virginia, and was for years deemed invincible in 
Maryland, until a bay filly from North Carolina showed them the 
Vanity of opposing the get of Sir Archy. Cupbearer (Wynn’s) was 
also a superior racehorse, beating some of the finest horses of his day. 
Little Billy, too, is entitled to high distinction. Before he was five 
years old, he had won fourteen out of seventeen races, travelling in 
that time from Richmond in Virginia, to Augusta in Georgia, taking 
Charleston in the way, running from mile heats to four mile heats, 
and beating about fifty horses. Although, in my opinion, Florizel 
could have beaten any one of them, yet it must be admitted, that each 
of his sons, Tuckahoe, Cupbearer, and Little Billy, made more good 
public races than he. Indeed he ran but few races; his great speed 
gave him a high reputation while a colt, and he was withdrawn from 
the turf almost untried. Ile had other winners, but those enumerated 
were his best. 

‘The enumeration of Sir Archy, as one of those whose descendants 
had degenerated, must have been thrown in by your correspondent in 
kindness, to enable us to refute his sweeping charge of American 
degeneracy. Now |] assert, that the get of Sir Archy have not only 
acquired more reputation than their sire, and deservedly too, but more 
than all the sons and daughters of Diomed—by many, reputed the 
best of all our modern importations. Vanity, at the time she fell and 
broke her neck, had as much reputation as Archy or Florizel; and 
Mr. Johnson, who knew them all well, would, in my opinion, have 
most willingly seen her run with either. Lady Lightfoot, of the same 
age, was entitled to equal reputation as a race nag with her sire. Her 
unrivalled performance at Charleston, winning three days in one week, 
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and winning ten Jockey Club purses (as | have seen stated without 
contradiction) at nine years old, in one year, three and four mile heats, 
surely entitles her to a reputation that cannot lose by comparison with 
that of any predecessor. His next season produced Timoleon and 
Reality. Their colt race at Newmarket is the best ever recorded in 
the United States; and if they had not added to the reputation so justly 
acquired on that day, by subsequent performances, that race alone was 
sufficient for their’s, and their sire’s fame. Will your correspondent 
say that Virginian was a degenerate son of a noble sire? He will 
not; no candid man will say he was less than first rate. If he does, 
we shall sct him down as a tough hand at a jest. But, as I am con- 
strained to believe, he merely gives us the name of old Sir Archy to 
enable those who believe we can raise good horses in the United 
States, to get with some credit out of the sad dilemma in which he 
placed us, by the splendid list of imported horses, and their get, J will 
in the same spirit of kindness furnish him with the names of other 
horses gotten by Sir Archy, who, by many, are thought to have de- 
served as much reputation as their sire. 

Sir Henry ran the best four mile race ever recorded in our country; 
that is, his two first heats, in the match race with Eclipse, are better 
than any two heats of four miles ever run in the United States, with 
the same weight. Beersheba, by Archy, beat Henry with great ease, 
a colt race, at Halifax; he was not able to run with her one foot of the 
ground, Sir Charles (a most superior horse) had, at the time he gave 
way, as much reputation as any horse of his day. In truth, he ran 
more good races than Sir Archy and Florizel together. To these we 
may add Fiirtilla. If all the horses of her day, not bred from her 
sire, each, in equal condition, had been started, after her four mile 
heats, she would never have lost heat or purse until she broke down. 
But it is time to close this list, which might embrace a long catalogue 
of splendid names. But, in justice to my old favourite, Sir Archy, I 
must add, that although he had some rivals on the turf, he has had 
none in the stud, 

“A Virginia Breeder” would induce us to believe, that until the 
appearance of the Sir Archies, few, if any native stallions, got racers; 
and, at the same time, would persuade us to think, that some other 
cause than their intrinsic superiority led to their success. Now, in 
reference to the first, although the answer may be found in that part 
which treats of Bellair, it is necessary, in some degree, to repeat what 
is there stated, with some additional observations, suggested by the 
perusal of a V. B’s, article. Until Florizel was announced as a stud, 
no native stallion stood as high as the foreign horses. The best mares 
were all put to imported horses; few colts from the native horses were 
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tried, and if they had been, serving inferior mares, they would have 
had little chance to distinguish themselves. Shortly after Florizel, 
Potomac became a popular stallion. Now, although both these are 
at this day considered failures, their colts won all the stakes they 
were engaged in; and by reference to the Turf Register of the day, it 
will be found that they fairly sustained themselves, in opposition to 
the get of foreign horses, in Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

To show the strong prejudice at that time, which influenced all the 
breeders of fine horses, the instance of Bellair, above alluded to, and 
his half brother, Grey Diomed, must be conclusive. Bellair ran most 
of his races in Virginia, north of James river. His stock was there 
well known; still, he was of no value there—was sold, and sent to 
the southern border of Virginia, where he remained till his death. 
Yet his colts won distinction in their day, and some of the best stock 
in the country is descended from his mares; it being fashionable at 
that time to raise stallions only from imported horses. Grey Diomed, 
who came also from the stable of Mr. Tayloe, was a horse of great 
beauty, pure blood, and fine racing powers. He too was sent off, and 
became an obscure stallion in Nash county, N. C. where, during his 
whole life, he had not one thoroughbred mare; and all the best of the 
half bred mares were sent to Seagull, Citizen, and Phoenix, that stood 
near him, in Halifax. The only fine mare ever served by him in Vir- 
ginia, before he came south, was the dam of Amanda. This mare had 
justly a high reputation; but nothing in that day could have given 
reputation to a native stallion. It must be admitted, that neither of 
these horses had such patronage as they deserved, borne down by 
the overwhelming popularity of the imported horses. And does not 
this same influence account for the short list of winners from native 
stallions ? 

‘The reason then assigned, for the success of the Archies, is indeed a 
strange one—“that racing, for fifteen years, had degenerated so low.” 
Now, I would ask your correspondent, if the same cause had not 
an equal influence on the produce of other stallions. During this 
period, in addition to Florizel and Potomac, there were Sir Harry, 
Knowsley, Eagle, Boaster, Merryfield and Bluster. These each had 
patrons and friends. The truth is, that the sons and daughters of Sir 
Archy drove every competitor from the field in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and that the colts of the imported horses were defeated without 
an effort. In those days, there was no contest but when Archy met 
Archy. Of those imported horses, there is, and will be a record, but 
no (radition. 

Permit me to call the attention of your correspondent to some dis- 
tinguished racehorses, bred from native stallions, in the third, fourth, 
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and fifth generations. All must agree, that if they have degenerated, 
their ancestors must have been greatly superior to any thing now on 
the English or American turf. 

Snap Dragon was, in his day, the best four mile horse in Virginia 
or North Carolina. He was by Collector—grand sire, Mark Antony; 
Partner—imp. Traveller. In this instance, Mark Antony, Collector, 
and Snap Dragon, were each better racehorses than Partner, the imme- 
diate descendant of a fine imported mare and horse. 

Mazeppa, by Hotspur—Timoleon—Sir Archy—imported Diomed. 
Here again there is no degeneracy. I venture to pronounce, that any 
gentleman will be content who gets a Mazeppa from the best imported 
horse in our country. 

The gelding Hard Heart, by Mercury—Virginian—Sir Archy—imp. 
Diomed. Until some one can find a horse that can beat him, I must 
be excused if I cannot believe in his degeneracy. 

Ariel, by Eclipse—Duroc—imp. Diomed. What son or daughter 
of foreign parentage has done as much? Her performances rival those 
of her ancestors on either side the water. 

These are sufficient to show, that it is possible to breed horses in 
this country without manifest degeneracy, and that those who may 
not subscribe implicitly to the opinion of a V. B. have some excuse 
for their incredulity, in the great success and high reputation of many 
colts from native stallions. 

With these instances of successful breeding from native stallions, 
we will rest for the present, and institute a comparison between 
imported and native brood mares. These have usually been more 
distinguished in the second and third generations, than in their more 
immediate descendants. In pursuing this inquiry, I shall not go 
farther back than the latter part of the last century, and shall, under 
the circumstances, be forced to confine myself to such mares as have 
come under my personal observation, having no stud book, embracing 
all the stock of our country, to which I can refer. 1 shall select some 
of the most distinguished among the imported brood mares, with a 
list of their colts that ran successfully in our country, comparing the 
number and value of their produce with some of our native mares of 
the same period. 

Anvilina, imported by Col. Tayloe, and bred by Col. O’Kelly in 
England, a truly fine mare, (as the writer can testify,) and of the best 
stock in the kingdom. She was the dam of Mr. Singleton’s Lottery. 
This was a most splendid animal, and a fine race nag. The balance 
of her produce acquired little reputation. Lottery, in my opinion, 
was worth them all. 


Mambrina, by Mambrino, of all the imported mares of modern times, 
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may be considered as one of the best; she was the dam of four foals 
by Bedford. Of these, the two eldest (Ariadne and Gallatin) were 
both first rate nags. The dam of Bertrand and Gen. Hampton’s one- 
eyed filly (both from the same dam and sire) could not be made to 
win under the best management. 

Peggy, by Trumpator, imported in °99—said, at the time, to be the 
finest mare ever sent out of the kingdom. Her filly Peggy, by Bed- 
ford, was the only foal of her’s that won distinction on the turf. 

Castianira, by Rockingham, (also imported by Col. Tayloe,) was a 
mare of fine size, pure blood, and herself of some racing pretensions. 
She produced Sir Archy and Hephestion. The first, if not the best, 
was at least equal to any four mile horse of his day. The other 
(Hephestion) was not more than a second rate horse. ‘The balance 
of her foals had no claims to distinction on the turf. 

The dam of Sally Hope, imported—got by Chance in England. 
This mare is indebted to her daughter, Sally Hope, by Sir Archy, for 
all her reputation. No other colt of hers (and | presume, from her 
value, she has bred every year) has, so far as I have learned, won a 
purse. 

These five are selected from a list of near fifty imported mares, and 
] believe they are universally admitted to be the best. Yet of these, 
three have produced only one winner of Jockey Club purses, and the 
others two each. Before I proceed to contrast them with a like num- 
ber of American bred mares, I will hazard the assertion, that each of 
them has proven, or will prove, more celebrated in their remote, than 
their immediate descendants. 

Lottery, by Bedford, dam imp. Anvilina. This mare has produced 
a long list of race nags, winners at all distances. Most of them sold 
at high prices, at least five times as much as the stock of her dam. 
One of her colts (Crusader, by Archy) was considered by Mr. Single- 
ton equal to any horse ever trained in his stable. She was always 
bred to native stallions. All must admit she was equal, if not supe- 
rior to her dam. ‘Thus in a single descent there would seem no 
degeneracy. 

Lady Bolingbroke, by Pantaloon, this mare produced many fine 
race nags, among them Desdemona, by Dare Devil, and Virginia, her 
full sister, also Lavinia, by Diomed, winner of the great Stirling 
stakes, and Wrangler, also by Diomed, a most superior horse at all 
distances, with other colts of high value, her stock at this day sustain 
the high reputation of their ancestors. 

Medley mare, (M. M. Johnson’s,) this mare produced almost as many 
colts of high value as the famous Squirt mare in England, it is only 
necessary for her fame to name, Miss Jefferson, Carolina, &c. Vanity, 
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and Reality, these last by Sir Archy; she bred others that won, but 
these four were each at the head of the turf in their day, and I believe 
could have beaten any four colts from the same dam ever bred in the 
United States, or perhaps in England, four mile heats, in this opinion 
all who knew them J am certain will concur. 

Dare Devil mare, (Irby’s,) this mare produced ten good racehorses, 
among them Woodpecker, Calypso, Thaddeus, Contention and Bur- 
stall. 

Reality, by Sir Archy, she has bred but three colts, these were all 
distinguished on the turf, not one of them by an imported horse. 
Here then is a fair comparison of imported and native brood mares, 
in quality, to say the least, the produce are equal, and in the number 
and value of the produce there is no question as to which side the 
balance inclines. The above unvarnished statements are made merely 
to do away (if possible) the impression which the communication of 
a Virginia Breeder is calculated, perhaps it would be more correct to 
say intended, to produce on the public mind, that English horses 
brought here degenerate, an opinion that has neither theory nor facts 
to sustain it; there is nothing in the climate or treatment of the horse 
in this country that could possibly lead to such a result. 

As to the supposed superiority of the English horses I am not will- 
ing to admit it. The question cannot be fairly tested, unless some of 
our sportsmen would take their horses over, and the expense is too 
great for plain republicans to encounter; so far as the trial has been 
made of running English horses here, they seem to have about as 
much speed as ours, but have hitherto showed a want of game. 

Mr. Jackson, of New York, carried two trotting horses to England, 
and as well as I remember, they lost no matches, winning against 
time and horses; they did more than English jockeys thought possi- 
ble; thus it would seem our trotting horses at least have not degene- 
rated, and there is as little reason to suspect our racehorses of doing 
so, where proper attention has been bestowed in preserving their 
blood pure. 

With a Virginia Breeder, I entirely concur in most of his opinions; 
with him I have always deprecated breeding in-and-in, as a ruinous 
and fatal mode, contradicting one of the first laws of nature, not to 
be transgressed with impunity; the truly unfortunate success of 
Janett, induced many gentlemen to try a similar experiment, when 
any common farmer could have told them his hogs, his cattle, his 
sheep, all required crossing if you wished them to have size, form, or 
constitution; but they did not consult those who could have told them 
better, or seemed to think that gentlemen and blood horses could dis- 
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regard with impunity the penalties of a law by which all inferior 
animals were bound. 

. I agree with him in the value and importance of the late importa- 
tions, they are mostly horses of the very best blood, many of them 
fine performers, while some of them have been stallions of reputation 
at home. The truth is, they are horses of much higher reputation than 
most of those imported since the revolution, the success of Levia- 
than’s colts in the West, is a flattering earnest of what we may expect 
from them. 

Shortly after the revolution many horses were imported as mere 
mercantile speculations, there was little judgment in the selection ; 
hence, many inferior horses came over, all of pure blood it is true, 
but many of them were what is termed chance horses, that is, not of 
families that generally run, these sold low, because the English would 
not breed from them; as a consequence many of them got few, if any 
runners, but these things are more generally well understood, and our 
late importations are not only horses that performed well themselves, 
but come of running families. 

In truth we were sadly in want of fine horses to cross on, Tonson 
on Archy mares has been a most successful cross in Virginia and 
Carolina, on other bloods too, he has done well, the running of Argyle 
in the South, and Eliza Clay on the southern border of Virginia 
attests it; while the Archy horses in Kentucky have all the winners, 
perhaps for the descendants of Whip no cross would do as well. 
Gohanna if he remains in Virginia must go down, all the best mares 
are of the same stock; there he can not have fair play, superior as he 
surely is; he will be forced to lower his flag, before Tonson and a 
host of the best English horses. 

I do not mean to underrate imported horses, far from it, our thorough- 
breds are entirely English, or nearly, but in my opinion it is possible 
to place a just estimate on them, without detracting from the claims 
of our own racing stock, the intrinsic value of most of the recent 
importations must render them an important addition to the blood 
stock of the country, and offers a wide field to the discretion and 
enterprise of breeders. 

I will conclude with some general propositions to which I think 
most who will trouble themselves to inquire of practical breeders will 
assent, that no horse has yet succeeded as a stallion in this country, 
but with the purest pedigree, sound constitution, and invincible game. 

That, although want of pedigree is not always a want of blood in 
this country, so few persons being in the habit of preserving records 
of their stock, yet it is not prudent to breed from any horse of doubt- 
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ful pedigree, although himself a splendid performer, until his colts 
shall distinguish themselves. 

To avoid all breeding in-and-in, hereditary blemishes, also horses 
of bad and ungovernable tempers; so much for stallions. In selecting 
brood mares, choose those undoubtedly thoroughbred, such as come 
of a stock long distinguished in this country, as distance nags, and 
such as descended from Jolly Roger, Fearnought, Flimnap, Medley, 
Shark, and Clockfast, then old Sir Archy, are to be preferred. ‘There 
have been other fine horses to which there could be no objection, but 
a mare descended from an Arabian ancestor with the above crosses 
would be good enough for me, and bred to ‘Tonson, Leviathan, Mar- 
grave or Trustee, I should not fear the best of the Prunella family 
over the Beacon. B. 

P.S. Ido not believe any thing English degenerates here, Brother 
Jonathan is a match for John Bull, any way you can fix it, yet the 
true blood has been seldom crossed since the pilgrims landed. 


“SPEED, &c.” 
Mr. Epiror: February 15, 1836. 

I will thank you for the insertion of the following remarks in your 
next number. In the piece on speed, written by “D.” (February 
number, page 253,) there are, 1 think, several errors of opinion, and, 
I know, many errors of fact. I have time to advert to only two or 
three errors, passing over the others for the present. 

One of the first propositions contended for by “D.” is, that “our 
blood stock is purely English,” and “that the thoroughbred racer, in 
each country, is precisely the same blood.” Admitting that our blood 
stock is derived from pure English blood, without any vitiation or 
adulteration in this country, which is not the fact, it certainly does 
not follow, that the blood in this country is as good as that of Eng- 
and, much less that it is “the same.” In England, it would not be 
considered much compliment to a horse, to assert of him, that his 
blood is pure. ‘That is predicated in the term thoroughbred, and the 
assertion may be true, and yet the horse may be dad/y bred, by having 
soft or jadish crosses, by being bred in-and-in; or it may be, that 
though well bred in appearance, that he is not of a racing family, 
Now conceding, what is aflirmed in “D’s” proposition, which every 
body knows is far from being wholly true; and conceding, what is 
believed by another of your correspondents, that “the blood of the 
English horse does not degenerate in this country;” concede both 
these propositions, for the sake of argument, and yet they are very far 
from proving, that the native thoroughbred of this country is equal to 
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the English thoroughbred of the present day. Admit, then, that there 
has been no degeneracy in this country; and admit, also, the same for 
England, which is infinitely nearer the truth; in other words, admit 
that the blood horse in both countries has been stationary, in excel- 
lence, neither retrograding nor improving, for the last half century; to 
prove an equality now, you must first prove an equality at some former 
period. For it is obvious, that, if the blood stock of this country, 
filly or sixty years ago, was not equal to that of England at that 
period, and each has just maintained its ground, it cannot be equal 
now. Indeed, J am fully persuaded, and it seems strange to me that 
any person at all conversant with the matter should doubt it, that at 
no one period since the settlement of this country, has the thorough- 
bred of this country equalled the thoroughbred of England. How, in 
the name of common sense, could it be so? Is it not true that, until 
the importation of some horses very recently, about which, however, 
I mean to express no opinion at present; is it not, I say, palpably and 
undeniably true, that there were always better horses left in England 
than were exported from it? And is not the English horse of the 
present day bred from those better horses, and the native horse bred 
from those inferior horses sent here? And our materials being inferior, 
even if our skill and judgment were equal, our manufacture must be 
inferior. Jn other words, and in plain English, the horses heretofore 
imported, and from which our stock is derived, being in the aggregate 
inferior to the horses which the English retained and bred from, if 
like begets like, it must inevitably follow, that ‘he native thoroughbred 
of this country is not equal to the thoroughbred of England of the 
present day. 

I have purposely omitted many considerations bearing on this 
question, which have great weight; such as the want of attention to 
pedigrees, and the introduction of spurious blood; the want of distinct 
and good crosses; the want of judgment and system in breeding; and 
other considerations; because I wanted to present the subject in a 
light most favourable to those who contend for the equality of the 
native thoroughbred. I may again touch on this subject. 

That the English racer has more speed than ours, I think, must be 
admitted by all candid men, who have made themselves acquainted 
with facts. Rowton and Emancipation, both recently imported, each 
ran two miles, one in 8m 32s. the other in 3m. and 31s, carrying 
much heavier weights than our horses. But while admitting the 
speed in general, of the English horses, to be greater than that of our 
horses, “D” is of the opinion that many of them are deficient in game 
or bottom. 1 suppose this opinion, as expressed, is literally true. 
Doubtless many of the English horses are deficient in bottom, or in other 
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words, cannot go the distance. How many of our horses have bottom 
enough for three or four mile races, with our light weights? How 
many of our horses, carrying the same weights as the English horses, 
four miles, can do it in as good time? What horse have we ever bred 
in this country, that has,—no, not has, for nothing any thing like it 
has been done,—but, that could equal Tranby’s performance? What 
five year old, with 157lbs. on him, during a pelting storm of rain, 
could run three heats, of four miles, in 8m, 10s., 8m., and 8m. 15s. at 
his ease, without whip or spur? 

To prove that the characteristic of the English racer is speed, not 
stoutness, “D.” has cited instances of some half dozen horses imported 
from England, which have been trained and run in this country, and 
which, if the truth must be told, altogether, won only once in England, 
and that time, a distance of about one mile and a quarter. I would 
fain believe that “D.’? on more mature reflection, would think 
“that these were not fair specimens of the general average of the 
English racers.” Of Gen. McPherson’s horses, I know nothing; and 
my rule, and [ think it a good one, is, when I know nothing, to say 
nothing. Of Apparition, it is said that, “he was a horse of great size, 
pure blood, and fine speed;” and after being “thoroughly acclimated, 
was trained and run. In his first race, he won in fine style, two mile 
heats: entirely too fast for all his competitors; but when called out in 
a repeating race, a few days after, he was distanced in a second heat.” 
Now Apparition is, in my opinion, badly bred, being bred in-and-in,* 
and with soft crosses. He was untried when imported. After cover- 
ing two or three seasons, he was trained in the fall of 1833, and ran 
two races of two mile heats, winning one, and losing the other, being 
distanced the second heat. In 1834, he started ina four mile race, 
and was drawn after the first heat in consequence of having fallen 
lame. Ido not pretend that this was a splendid career, but [| should 
not have expected more of Apparition’s form and blood, especially 
after a voyage from England, and serving as a stallion several years. 

When governor Barbour returned home from England, he brought 
with him a cheap lot of horses. His horse Young Truflle was bought 
for fifty-two guineas, as is stated in the Sporting Magazine, number —, 
page 255. The others were bought for corresponding sums of money. 
One of them was a filly foal, that afterwards ran with considerable 
success in this country, beating good horses, and winning several 
races of broken heats. She was got by Truflle, (a soft cross,) dam by 
Phantom, (son of Walton,) out of a daughter of Walton, &c. Bred 


*Got by Spectre, dam by Thunderbolt, (utterly jady, as Mr. Randolph 
pronounced it.) 
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in-and-in, with a soft cross to commence with. I believe, however, 
that this filly won here almost as many races as all Truffle’s get of 
the same year did in England. I think this is very strong evidence 
that a filly, imported into this country, should win more races than 
any one of the get of the same horse in England, and nearly as many 
as all of that year put together; strong evidence, I mean, that our 
horses are more easy to beat than the English horses. 

Flatterer, another instance quoted, was considered, in England, a 
horse of fair speed, but unable to go the distance. He was trained 
and run by Sir Mark Wood, and this is proof that successful turfites 
sometimes have horses not the best in the world in their stable, (as 
“D*? knows.) Flatterer started four times in England, winning once. 
In his first race he ran second, beating several: distance one mile and 
one yard! He next started for the Derby, having been nominated for 
that stake, not by Sir Mark Wood, nor after having been tried, as “D” 
supposes, but by Mr. Nowell, previous to his sale, which took place at 
Mr. Nowell’s annual sale of yearlings. The betting was twenty-five 
and thirty to one against him, (“D” is wrong in saying he was among 
the first favourites, and that the betting was seven to two against him,) 
and the distance, one mile and a half, being too much for him, he was 
one of the last, if not the very last, in the race. He won his next 
race across the flat, one mile two furlongs and twenty-four yards. In 
the spring 1835, he started once, a short distance, and was seventh and 
next to last. He was sold after this race for a price not equal to that 
of athird rate racer, shipped to America, and landed here in July. 
Ife was, shortly after,and before he could have recovered from his 
voyage, or have become acclimated, trained, and ran three times, 
winning once, mile heats, at three heats; beaten and distanced one race 
of two mile heats, and running second in his last race of two mile 
heats, beating several, which race was won at three heats. 

I doubt whether any horse, no matter how good, ever fully recovers 
from a voyage across the Atlantic, so that he could run in high form 
here, unless, indeed, he was imported when very young. That the 
horses mentioned by *“D” should be speedy, was no more than might 
he expected, as it seems unquestionable, that the English horses are 
more speedy than ours. But nothing more could be expected by 
any judge. Flatterer, the only tried one, had a turn for speed, but 
that was all. The others were badly bred for distance, for it should 
be borne in mind that they have, in England, soft or jadish crosses, as 
well as stout or hard-bottomed blood. 

It will not be many years before this question can be fairly settled, 
not by running the trash picked up in England and brought here 
against our native horses, but by fair contests between the get of 
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native and of imported stallions. Some good imported horses we 
have in this country, at this time at least, if the English breeders 
know any thing of this matter. How this question will be settled 
time will decide. So far as any trial has been made, it is certainly in 
favour of the imported horses. Leviathan is the only horse whose 
colts have appeared on the turf here, that has had a fair chance in 
England and America. He covered some good mares in England, 
Lord Chesterfield’s among them. What did his colts in that country 
do? why literally nothing. But his colts here have performed so 
well, on a comparison with the get of native stallions, that his price 
is advanced from sixty dollars to one hundred dollars, Some of the 
best colts at the north are the get of imported horses: Clara Howard, 
(out of an imported Thunderbolt mare,) Admiral, Rebecca Coleman, &c. 
There are several matters which I must pass by in “D’s” commu- 
nication, as it would be wrong to fill your pages with this discussion. 
One remark, however, [ will make, and it is an obvious, though some- 
times a neglected one, that a want of acquaintance with these matters 
often leads into error; while, on the other hand, if a man would have 
his opinions respected, he must make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject. 4. 





“THOROUGHBRED”—“FasnionaBLe Broop, &c.” 


The racehorse is a distinct species, that has been improved, if not 
created by the culture of near two centuries. A thoroughbred may 
have had yet earlier origin, there is scarce a limit to a high oriental 
pedigree, at which every cross of a thoroughbred is understood to ter- 
minate. Many of the valued remote English pedigrees are not to be 
traced, because of their antiquity; and the loss of records, as the most 
ancient of ours. The oral tradition of their purity, that has accom- 
panied them, together, with the distinguished character of their 
descendants, is considered satisfactory, and conclusive as to blood. 
The termination of an approved pedigree is understood to be at a 
thoroughbred mare—one considered as such, though her pedigree may 
have been lost. All that have not five descents of pure blood are 
regarded in England as “Cocktails ;” and may run in stakes from 
which every “bred horse,” of five or more descents, is excluded. 
Blood is estimated both from the character of progenitors. and in pro- 
portion to the number of crosses from horses of pure blood. Accord- 
ing to these standards, our breeders may judge of our stock, whether 
well or high bred, or “thoroughbred.” It is understood in England, 
that none but thoroughbred can be relied on upon the turf; and espe- 
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cially in the stud. In the former respect, there have been some excep- 
tions; in the latter scarce any, if one. Pedigrees that were doubtful 
of good horses, have generally been cleared up, after scrutinizing 
examinations, as in the cases of Florizel and Duroc. A horse’s pedi- 
gree may be considered good without further proof, that will inscribe 
his name doth upon the turf and in the stud, like Sir Charles, 

There are now various ramifications of blood, from the parent 
stock—the Arabians, Barbs and Turks, introduced into England from 
one to two centuries ago. Some of no purer blood than the rest have 
become more popular, having acquired the term “fashionable blood,” 
from greater success of their progeny, especially on the fashionable 
courses at Newmarket, Doncaster, Epsom, Goodwood, Liverpool, &c. 
Such have been the Matchem, Herod, Eclipse, Highflyer, Sir Peter, 
‘T'rumpator, John Bull, Whiskey, Delpini, Sorcerer, Dick Andrews, 
Orville, Walton, &c. and now the Stamford, Emilius, Camel, Sultan, 
Whalebone, Blacklock, Catton, Tramp, and Velocipede blood. Few 
American turfites, but know that the Darley and Godolphin Arabians, 
and the Byerly Turk, form the basis of fashionable blood ;—com- 
bined, through their most famed descendants Childers, Partner, Regu- 
lus, &c. into three distinct classes, known as the Herod, Eclipse and 
Matchem families. With the single exception of Flying Childers, 
the second and third generations from oriental blood was better than 
the first, e. g. 

Matchem, foaled 1748, by Cade, (son of the Godolphin Arabian,) 
dam by Partner, (“best racehorse at Newmarket, succeeding Chil- 
ders,”?) grandam by Makeless, son of the Oglethorpe Arabian, &c. 
Turks and Barbs, ending at a Barb mare. 

Ilerod, foaled 1758, by Tartar, (son of Partner,) his dam by Blaze, 
(son of Childers,) grandam by Bethell’s Arabian, &c. &c. 

Eclipse, foaled 1764, by Marske; (grandson to the brother of Fly- 
ing Childers,) dam by Regulus, best son of the Godolphin Arabian, 
&e. &e. 

Besides the many superior brood mares of their get, the most 
prized blood of modern times has descended from their best sons, 
Conductor, Highflyer, Florizel, Woodpecker, Pot8o’s, King Fergus, 
Mercury, &c. &e. 

Through Trumpator, his best grandson, and his son Sorcerer, sire 
to Soothsayer, Smolensko, Comus, &c. &c. the blood of Matchem is 
widely diffused, though not as extensively perhaps, as that of Herod 
and Eclipse, the most successful of any union. There is probably no 
racehorse in England that is not descended both from Herod and 
Eclipse; of course having the blood of the two Arabians and Turk, 
above mentioned ; and of Childers, Partner and Regulus, their nearest 
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connections of most celebrity. Buzzard, Selim, Rubens, &c. have been 
fashionable channels for the transmission of the Herod, Matchem and 
Snap blood, in the paternal line. Snap foaled in 1750, paternally 
a lineal descendant from Bartlet’s Childers, (dam by Fox—-grandam 
by Bay Bolton, and great grandam by a Turk, out of a natural Barb 
mare,) not being descended from either of the above three crosses, 
nor too nearly allied to either, has proven a valuable cross to each, 
especially the Herod stock. ‘The Snap mares were held accordingly 
in the highest esteem. As combined in Sir Peter, the Herod, Blank, 
Snap and Regulus, union of blood “proved superior to all others.” 
The horses of most fame, for the last fifty years, in England, are 
descendants of Highflyer and Sir Peter. Their success as stallions, 
probably arose from their being such excellent crosses for the Matchem 
and Eclipse blood. Incestuous unions and those of blood nearly con- 
nected, have been many years discountenanced in England, as the 
result of experience. Hence, the sons of Sir Peter have in no instance 
rivalled their sire, from the want of foreign crosses. Eclipse and 
Highflyer covered under such advantageous circumstances, that, at 
one period, their get was so superior to all others, by a rule of some 
of the courses, they carried extra weight. 

These reminiscences are presented to shew the importance of breed- 
ing systematically, by combining pure blood of difierent families, in 
order to preserve their good qualities, and to prevent deterioration by 
‘breeding in-and-in.” 

The following examples of the first celebrity may answer; show- 
ing the three unions, with the infusion of Snap blood. 

1764. Goldfinder by Snap—dam by Blank—Regulus, &c. 

1766. Paymaster by Blank—dcam by Snap—Gimerack, &c. 

Are the first striking examples of the value of the union of Snap and 
Plank—following Regulus. 

Conductor, Alfred and Dictator, sons of Matchem; their dam by Snap, &c. 

Pantaloon by Matchem—Snap—Reguhlis, &e. 

Postmaster and Peggy by Herod—Snap—Gower Stallion, &c. 

Shark by Marske—Snap, &c. to a Barb mare. 

Grey Robin by Gimerack—Snap—Regulus, &e. 

Justice and Faith by Herod, out of Pantaloon’s dam, by Snap. 

Fortitude by [lerod—Snap—own sister to Matcher. 

Medley by Gimerack, out of sister to Sir Peter's dam, by Suap. 

Weazel by Herod— Eclipse, &c. 

Peru by [ferod—Snap—Matchem, &e. 

Latona by Herod—dam by Matchem, descended from Suap'’s dam. 

Saltram by Eclipse—Snap—Regulus, &e, 

Dungannon by Lelipse—Herod—Bilauk, &e. 

Phanomenon by Herod—Kclipse, &e. 

Chalienger by Herod, out of Maiden, by Matchem, 
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Rockingham by Highflyer, (best son of Herod,) out of Maiden’s sister, 
by Matchem. 

Pharamond by Highflyer, out of Giantess by Matchem. 

Oberon by Florizel. (another of Herod’s famed sons)—Snap—Blank, &c. 

King David by Highflyer, dam by Eclipse. 

Sir Peter by Highflyer; dam by Snap—Regulus, &c. 

Spadille and Young Flora (Leger winners) by Highflyer—Snap—Regulus. 

Star by Highflyer—Snap—sister to Pumpkin, by Matchem. 

Coriander by Pot8o's, (son of Eclipse)—Snap. 

Skyscraper by Highflyer—Eclipse—Snap. 

Toby by Highflyer—Matchem. 

Walnut by Highflyer, out of sister to Pumpkin, by Matchem. 

Conjurer by Highflyer—Dux, (son of Matchem)—descended from Snap, 
Regulus, &c. 

Buzzard by Woodpecker, (son of Herod)—Dux—out of the dam of Pan- 
taloon, &c. by Snap—Regulus, &c. 

John Bull by Fortitude—Eclipse. Sir Archy’s great grandam, &c. 

Whiskey by Saltram—Herod—Matchem—Regulus. 

St. George by Highflyer—Eclipse, &c. 

Gohanna and Precipitate by Mercury, (son of Eclipse) —Herod—Maiden 
by Matchem. 

Beningbrough by King Fergus, (son of Eclipse) —Herod—Matchem. 

Hambletonian by King Fergus—Highflyer—Matchem, (and descended, 
as Conjurer, from Snap and Regulus, in the maternal line.) 

Diamond by Highflyer—Matchem—Snap, &c. 

Waxey by Pot8o’s, (son of Eclipse)--Herod—Snap—Godolphin Arabian. 

Ambrosio by Sir Peter; grandam (Grey Robin’s dam) by Snap. 

Stamford, Archduke and Paris, (the two last Derby winners,) by Sir 
Peter, (best son of Highflyer)—Kclipse, &c. 

Sorcerer by Trumpator—Young Giantess by Diomed—Matchem. 

Expectation by Sir Peter—Eclipse—Snap. 

Lucan by Sir Peter—Highflyer—Eclipse. 

Agonistes by Sir Peter—Woodpecker—Snap. 

Haphazard by Sir Peter—Kclipse—Young Cade, (brother to Matchem.) 

Dick Andrews by Joe Andrews, (son of Eclipse)—Highflyer, &c. 

Eleanor, dam of Muley, son of Orville, 

Cressida, dam of Priam, son of Bails 

Julia, dam of Phantom, son of Walton, 

(The above three renowned mares, own sisters, were got by Whiskey, 
out of Sorcerer’s dam, by Diomed—Matchem, &c.) 

Penelope by Trumpator—Prunella by Highflyer—Promise by Snap. (All 
brood mares of the first celebrity.) 

Orville and Cervantes by Beningbrough, (Eclipse blood)—Highflyer, &c. 

Walton and Ditto by Sir Peter—Dungannon, son of Eclipse. 

Castrel, Selim and Rubens, brothers to Bronze, (winner of the Oaks,) by 
Buzzard, (Herod blood) —Alexander, by Eclipse. 

Truffle by Sorcerer—Buzzard—-Matchem— Herod. 
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Comus by Sorcerer—Sir Peter—King Fergus, son of Eclipse. 

Bourbon by Sorcerer—Precipitate—Highflyer. 

Partisan by Walton, (son of Sir Peter) —Pot8o’s, (son of Eclipse)—High- 
flyer—Promise by Snap. 

Dr. Syntax by Paynator, (Matchem blood) —Beningbrough. 


Whalebone, ” Waxey, out of Penelope, by Trumpator—Highflyer— 


Whisker, Snap, &c 


Woful, 


Filho da Puta by Haphazard, (son of Sir Peter)—Waxey—W oodpecker— 
Blank. 


This catalogue of first rate racers, embracing the union of blood, as 
mentioned, might be greatly extended. That Highflyer, Sir Peter, 
Woodpecker, &c. crossed so advantageously upon the Matchem and 


Eclipse stock, may, in great measure, be ascribable to their difference 
of blood. 


Highflyer, foaled 1774, was got by Herod—Blank—Regulus, &c. (Blank 
and Regulus, both sons of the Godolphin Arabian.) 

Woodpecker by Herod—Bay Arabian, and so on, (through the Darley 
Arabian, Byerly Turk, &c.) toa Barb mare. This stock is renowned for 
bottom. 


A few examples follow of the pedigrees of the best horses now in 
England, both in the stud and upon the turf. 

Blacklock by Whitelock, (son of Hambletonian)—Coriander—Highflyer— 
Pot8o’s. 

Sultan by Selim—Ditto, (by Sir Peter)—Mercury—Herod—Marske— 
Regulus. 

St. Patrick by Walton—Dick Andrews—Trumpator—Highflyer, &c. to 
a Snap mare. 

Emilius by Orville—Stamford— W hiskey—Dorimant. 

Lottery by Tramp, (son of Dick Andrews)—Pot80’s—W oodpecker. 

Doctor Faustus by Filho da Puta, (son of Haphazard)—Castrel, &c. to 
Eclipse. 

Acteon by Scud—Stamford—Whiskey, &c. 

Camel by Whalebone—Selim—Sir Peter, &c. 

Stumps by Whalebone—Autocrat’s grandam, by Delpini. 

The Colonel by Whisker—Delpini—King Fergus. 

Velocipede by Blacklock—-Juniper—-Sorcerer—Sir Peter—Pot8o’s— 
Herod, &c. 

Sultan by Selin-—Williamson’s Ditto—Herod—Marske—Regulus, &c. 

Priam by Emilius—Whiskey—Diomed—Matchem— Babraham, &c. 

Jerry by Smolensko, (son of Sorcerer)—Orville—W hiskey—Coriander— 
Highflyer—Matchem. 

Mameluke by Partisan—Stamford—Buzzard—Highflyer, &c. 

Rubini by St. Patrick—Pot80’s—Herod—Snap, &c. 


(For the other renowned English stallions of the last year, see Turf 
Reg. vol. vi. pp. 486-7.) 
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The most famous race mares of their day were: 

Fleur de lis by Bourbon—Stamford—Volunteer. 

Maria by Waterloo—-Stamford--Mercury-—Herod. 

Lucetta by Reveller--Hedley--Totteridge-—-Matchem. 

Camarine by Juniper, (son of Whiskey)—-Rubens--Waxey. 

The horses of most renown, now upon the turf in England, are: 

‘Touchstone (winner of the St. Leger) by Camel--Muaster Henry (son 
of Orville-—-Alexander--to a Matchem mare. 

Picnipotentiary (Derby winner) by Emilius—Pericles--Selim--Sir Peter; 
Trumpator—-sister to Diomed. 

General Classé by Actwon--Stamford-—-Hambletonian—Sir Peter, &c, 

Queen of Trumps (winner both of the Oaks and St. Leger, in 1835, and 
said to be “the best nag that has run for many years upon the Epsom 
downs”) by Velocipede--Castrel--Diamond--Sir Peter--Florizel——Phe- 
nomenon’s cam, by Eclipse. 

It appears that the “fashionable blood” of England is descended 
from Matchem, Snap, Herod, and Eclipse, especially from Highflyer; 
and that the crosses now most in vogue are from Sir Peter’s sons, 
(Stamford, Walton, &c.) united, more or less, with Whiskey, Orville, 
Whalebone, Sorcerer, Buzzard, and Blacklock, or some other unions 
from them. 

The “fashionable” American blood is descended from Shark, Med- 
ley, Diomed, and Citizen; and some few from Saltram, Bedford, 
Gabriel, Messenger, Chance, Sir Harry, Expedition, &c. all imported 
horses of high character, that have proven valuable crosses for each 
other. 

Sir Archy, the best son of Diomed, and out of an imported Rock- 
ingham mare, very high bred, and of different blood from her sire, 
(excepting a remote Herod cross in both,) is descended also (through 
Rockingham) from Matchem, (as well as Highflyer,) but with no cross 
from Eclipse, nor Snap. He has proven a good cross for mares of 
their blood. He stands decidedly at the head of our Diomed or Herod 
class. His blood is widely diffused through Lady Lightfoot, and his 
sons Timoleon, Sir Charles, Henry, Bertrand, Gohanna, Virginian, 
John Richards, &c. in which are crosses from Shark, Saltram, Citizen, 
Bedford, &ce. 

American Eclipse, descended maternally from a famed son of Eclipse, 
shows the value of the union of the Diomed and Messenger, the Herod, 
Matchem, Eclipse and Snap blood. He is at the head of the Messenger 
stock. 

Monsieur Tonson combines the blood of Citizen, Bedford, and 
Medley, a union of the Herod, Eclipse, and Snap blood, and may be 
regarded as at the head of the Citizen class. 
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Postboy, by Henry, shows the value of the Sir Archy and Messenger 
union. 

Mingo, by Eclipse, that of the union of the Eclipse and Sir Archy 
stock, with other blood, from Matchem, Sir Peter, &c. 

Argyle, by Monsieur Tonson, that of the Citizen, Bedford, and Med- 
ley stock,—descended also, through the Clifden mare, from Matchem. 

The three named are supposed to be the three best four milers now 
in the Atlantic states. 

From these examples of the best racehorses in England and Ame- 
rica, for more than seventy years, it will be observed, that, with scarce 
an exception, the lineal series, on both sides, though from the same 
remote origin, in some cases, have been of different blood, ever since 
the days of Matchem, Herod, and Eclipse. Reference may be had to 
the Stud Book for collateral branches. This, and the catalogue in the 
6th volume of the Turf Register, is an epitome of the blood of the 
most renowned horses in England, even to the days of the Darley 
and Godolphin Arabians, and the Byerly Turk. 

Until the publication of a complete American stud book, admitted 
by breeders to be a standard work, they must be satisfied to refer to 
the republication of the English Stud Book, and to the Turf Register. 
Into the latter, it is supposed, has been introduced the pedigree of 
almost every American thoroughbred horse, that has escaped the 
ravages of time and neglect. Buta few, now upon the turf, are sup- 
posed to remain unpublished. INDEX. 

N. B. This article is sent to the Turf Register as conclusive upon 
the question of best blood and judicious crossing. Wherever there 
has been any approximation to “breeding in-and-in,” as in the cases 
of Henry, Mameluke, and a few others, and where Blank follows 
Regulus, the blood has been the very best, at the respective periods. 
It is only surprising that so few of any note should have been gotten 
by Highflyer and Sir Peter, out of Herod and Highflyer mares; or by 
the best sons of Eclipse, out of Eclipse mares. No examples occur 
to the writer besides that of Lucan,—a horse unknown but for his 
success upon the turf. 


IMPORTED THORSES. 


Mr Epiror: Fv b. 15, 1856, 
From the influx of English horses, within a few years, it becomes 
a momentous inquiry to the breeder to know which are of true racing 
fame; as well as of blood, characteristic of speed and game, for 
cither or both; lest he breed in ignorance, and that degeneracy 
attend his stock that befell breeders, some forty years since. who bred 
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from the “low priced” English stallions about that time, are said to 
have inundated the country, from a spirit of speculation. 

These reflections have crossed my mind, on making some discove- 
ries, that were to me new and unexpected. Owners of stallions are 
sO sensitive in regard to their fame that I will refer only to omissions 
in the memoirs of first rate horses, whose reputations are put beyond 
dispute. 

The owners of Fylde and Luzborough, expressed much feeling, if 
my memory serves me correctly, in an article in the Turf Register, 
in reply to the intelligent writer D. who contended they were to be 
regarded as only two mile horses, according to the memoirs that had 
been published. The one had won only at that distance or there- 
abouts ; the other had won two mile heats or single three miles, or 
thereabout. I will not say it was intentionally concealed by their 
owners, that Luzborough was beat the only race he ever ran of four 
miles; when lhe ran second to Pelican, four years old, with weight for 
age, carrying the same weight with Euphrates, also aged, who ran 
third—but was the favourite, “even” against the field—three to two 
against Luzborough. ‘The impression left on my mind by the memoir 
was, that the latter had previously been regarded as the favourite in 
races with Euphrates. It will be recollected that this same celebrated 
Euphrates had beat Barefoot; which had been concealed in his 
memoir, and this exposure was warmly approved by “Hipperast,” 
who “regretted that Fair Play does not oftener appear in your num- 
bers,” acquiescing that he “justly remarks”—“that in all racing 
accounts, the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth is ex- 
pected.” ‘To follow the memoirs of the several celebrated imported 
horses, (“ab initio usque ad finem,” “would occupy too much of your 
space,” says I , speaking of Barefoot,) is not necessary; but are 
there not some material omissions in them? It was not necessary to 
state that Longwaist was only three years old, not having yet entered 
upon the brilliant career, by which he acquired so much celebrity the 
following year, and had already run and won one race on the same 
day, before the one in which he was beat by Luzborough. I only say 
that no pretensions should have been founded on that race. This 
remark may apply to the memoir of Autocrat, published in Colden’s 
work, for Mr. Jackson. The “fleet filly Wings,” was beat on the 
same day; but whether her race preceded or followed that with 
Autocrat does not clearly appear; but like Longwaist’s, it has prece- 
dence in the publication. The fame of such horses as beat Euphrates, 
(beat by both of them,) Prosody, Presentiment, Sir Grey, Triumph, 
Bruttandorf, Dr. Faustus, Signorina, Miss Forester, &e, &c. required 
no conccalment. Fylde, so successful at short distances, was beat by 
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Samuel, same age and weight, three miles and a distance, and came in 
third and Jast, in the race. Why should this fact as to distance be 
omitted? I do not ascribe the omission to the owner or owners, who 
may have been deceived, as Mr. Mayo was; but only regret that the 
fact should have escaped the vigilance of Hipperast, who was so clear 
sighted in the discovery of all that reflected upon Barefoot and 
Hedgford. 

In the memoirs of two other first rale horses—admitted by me to 
be such, (if there be a doubt in regard to any of the others, which 
I would not imply there is,) it will be found are also omissions, that 
might as well have been supplied. But as it would be “out of order” 
to call distinguished names, of those on the tapis ; like the venerable 
ex-president, I will refer to the documents that concern them: In 
page 404, vol. 6, of the Turf Register, it is simply stated that ‘*Lu- 
cetta, the best mare of her year, was not placed ;”’ it ought not to have 
been omitied, that she was of the same age with the winner that 
carried 8st. 9lb. and that she carried 9st. 5lb.—ten pounds more. 

Birmingham, that beat the horse, “long looked upon as the best in 
the North,” in two of their trials, the first at even weiglit, winning 
the St. Leger, the other third; and three days after with 71). extra, a 
circumstance overlooked, Birmingham again won, and the other was 
third; yet the result of that race is simply stated, with the remark 
that the latter “beat the winner twice afterwards.” ‘Those two races, 
in which Birmingham lost, were at the same Doncaster meeting, when 
both carried equal weight. Birmingham had trained off, from con- 
stant training and running, having been beat by Halston, Recovery, 
and others. See 7th vol. of the Turf Register, pp. 103-4. 

I do not wish to examine further into the racing calendar for other 
examples. These given shew the propriety that when owners of 
imported horses publish their memoirs, they should know that every 
material fact, contained in the English racing calenders, is embraced ; 
and that there are no omissions that might reflect on their candor. It 
should not be left to Hipperast and others to make such discoveries. 

“Suppressio veri,” is not a charge that I would imply against any 
correspondent of the Turf Register; but I would only guard against 
such an one; in the hope that, in future memoirs, there may be no 
suppression of any circumstance, calculated to throw light upon the 
subject. Farr Pray. 
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HORSES OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 


Some few days since a friend gave me the cover of an old court 
docket, made in 1777, composed of cloth and newspapers; this was 
soaked thoroughly in a bowl of water to dissolve the paste, when T 
was enabled with great care to separate the papers from the cloth, 
which turned out to be two copies of the Virginia Gazette, one dated 
the 18th of April, and the other, the 2d of May, both in °77. 

They contain not one word but the title and dates of the papers, 
do not even state where printed, but ] presume at Williamsburg; the 
whole paper is occupied with advertisements, some few on private 
business ; a proclamation by P. Henry, Esq. at that time governor of 
Virginia, to induce deserters to come in voluntarily, or if they fail to 
do so, charging the good people of the commonwealth to catch 
them and bring them in; then follows some half dozen advertise- 
ments of deserters by their officers, offering what I consider very 
fair prices for taking runaways; the balance of the paper is entirely 
occupied with advertisements of horses, all the paper was to me 
curious and interesting, but this gave it value in my eyes, as settling 
both blood and dates, the blood of some of them is already recorded 
in your Register, others I have not seen before: they will now be 
transferred to your pages, under the sanction of names of the highest 
respectability in that day. 

Mercvury.—Stands at the plantation of Frank Eppes, Esq. of Din- 
widdie, £3 the season. Mercury, was got by Old Janus, out of Col. 
Byrd’s imported mare, Calista. Henry THweat. 

The noted swift horse Tristam SHanpy—stands at Beverly Plane, 
Caroline county, fifty shillings the season. ‘Tristam Shandy, by Mor- 
ton’s Traveller, dam by Janus, out of a fine English mare. 

James UpsHaw. 
North Carolina, Northampton county. 

Bapcer.—Stands at £5 the season, fifty shillings the leap, he was 
got by Bosphorus, a son of Babram, who was got by the Godolphin 
Arabian, his (Badger’s,) dam by Black-and-all-Black, grandam by 
Flying Childers. ALLEN JONES. 


NV. C. Halifax county, February 20, 1777. 
Wuirticie to cover at Quonky, at £5 the season, fifty shillings the 
leap, he was imported from England, by John Allen, of Philadelphia, 
in 1773, got by Lord Portmore’s Captain, his dam (the dam of Fire- 
tail,) by the Devonshire Blacklegs, ‘True Blue, from Slammerkin. 
Wire Jones. 
SrricuTLy.—Will stand fourteen miles above Petersburg, Virginia, 
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the high bred English horse Sprightly, blood Babram, Sedbury, Lord 

Portmore’s Ebony, his price thirty shillings the leap, £4 the season. 
ABRAHAM SMITH. 

Orv Partner —At Sevan’s Point, Surry county, Virginia, four dol- 
lars the leap, and ten dollars the season. Joun H. Cocke. 

Matcuiess.—A fine bay, fifteen hands three inches high, at one 

guinea the leap, £3 the season, £5 to insure, he was got by old Fear- 
nought, Sober John, Dabster, Old Roan. Zacu. BURNLEY. 


Brunswick, April 1, 1777. 
Jack THE Bacneror, who is a high blooded imported horse, (his 
pedigree not given,) stands at twenty shillings the leap, £3 the sea- 
son, £5 to insure. LueLLiInG WILLIAMSON. 
Americus.—Stands in Halifax county, North Carolina, at four dol- 
lars the leap, ten dollars the season. Americus by Fearnought, Jolly 
Roger, Dabster, imported mare Mary Gray. Lewis WILLIAMSON. 
Camittus.—Will stand in Bedford, at twenty-five shillings the leap, 
£5 the season. Camillus, by Old Janus, dam by Whittington, out of 
an imported mare. Joun Payne. 
Lirtie Junirer.—In Hanover, ten shillings the leap, thirty shil- 
lings the season. He was by imported Juniper, out of Col. Tasker’s 
Selima, she by the Godolphin Arabian. Isaac WINsTON. 
April, 1777. 
Oxtp Janus.—Stands in I[lalifax county, North Carolina, at the 
house of Capt. William Barnes, very fat and lively—the advertise- 
ment is here mutilated, and I am not able to state the terms. 
Eciipse,—A fine bay, four years old, fifteen hands high, stands in 
Gloucester, got by Young Traveller, out of Camilla, by Fearnought, 
Valiant out of an English running mare, forty shillings the season. 
Lewis BersweE.t. 
Charles City, Va. April 1, 1777. 
LonspaLe.—Stands at fifteen shillings the leap, forty shillings the 
season, got by Jolly Roger, out of an imported bay mare, bought of 


J. Ramsden, Lord Lonsdale. Joun Byrp. 
Recuivus.—Stands at the Iron works, in Bedford, twenty shillings 
the leap. £3 the season, (no pedigree given.) Davin Ross. 


Kine Herop.—Stands at £6 the season, forty shillings the leap. 
King Herod was got by old Fearnought, dam by Othello—here the 
advertisement is mutilated, of course, no name or residence can be 
given. 


These extracts are in the very words of the old advertisements, 
which are mostly short, few more than a square in a small newspaper. 
le is a little remarkable, that out of sixteen horses, most of them 
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standing between James river and Roanoke, they were all thorough- 
bred, most of them the immediate descendants of Arabians, and they 
were just such horses as we want at this day, these fine horses may 
have contributed even at a late period, to the distinction of the race- 
horse region. 

Another circumstance worthy of remark is the low price at which 
they stood, I believe not one over £5, ($16.66,) that was before the 


invention of rail roads, our fathers were content with short stages, 
moderate but certain profits. D. 





BLOOD,—PROSPECTS BEFORE US, &e. 
Mr. Eprror: 

Having attentively watched, to its conclusion, the discussion of two 
Virginia Breeders, I am pleased to find they concur in the value and 
all importance of blood—that first rate horses eminently deserve 
patronage, (is it not most profitable to breed from such, if at greater 
first cost ?) and that certain strains of blood are to be preferred above 
all others. 

The English Stud Book and the turf history of both countries 
appear to me the proper and best authorities on “judicious crosses,” 
and as regards the most successful stock. 

The relative merits of English and American race horses, from 
the impossibility of instituting a fair comparison between them, must 
remain undecided. The only approximation to it, the Tasker stake, 
is unfortunately unpopular with American turfites,; who reject the 
heavy weights used in England. The superiority of the get of our 
stallions, whether English or American bred, must be shortly ascer- 
tained. Last year the three year old Leviathans and Barefoots were 
unrivalled at the west and north. The former scarce met competition, 
A four year old filly, by imp. Barefoot, out of an English mare, won 
the best race of three mile heats ever run on the Union course. ‘The 
fleet Apparition filly, the best three year old last year in Maryland, 
will pass her ordeal this year. If to great speed, this offspring of 
imported stallions unite bottom, they must “go a-head.” Some of 
them may seize the laurel from the capital four milers Argyle and 
Post Boy. Another year may usher in the fame of Luzboroughs, 
Fyldes, and perhaps some others, ‘Two imported colts, out of three 
that have been tried, have been winners, The further experiment 
may soon be made. “Experience is the best teacher.” 

‘As regards the value of near alliance to English stallions, let re- 
ference be had to the pedigrees of those natives now most esteemed 
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among us: to Eclipse, Monsieur Tonson, Bertrand, Henry, Gohanna, 
Medoc, Marion, Zinganee, &c. Capital runners by native stallions, 
such as the preceding, and Shark, Mazeppa, Argyle, Post Boy, &c. it 
will be seen, are sprung from blood, nearly allied, on both sides, to 
imported English horses. It is not questioned that Sir Archy was got 
by an English horse out of an English mare, both of the best blood; 
that of the many first rate horses got by him, the dams of all were 
got by English horses, excepting only Virginius, John Richards and 
his sister, and Janet,—and their grandams were by those capital 
imported horses Shark, Medley, and Sir Harry. To other examples 
may be now added Lady Morgan, and Lady Nashville, that have 
lately run with such eclat at Charleston—their dams were by imp. 
Expedition and imp. Strap. That in his latter years Sir Archy no 
longer got such racers as Timoleon, Lady Lightfoot, Reality, Sir 
Charles, Henry, Bertrand, may be ascribed to the fact, that he no 
longer had the aid of mares by imported horses, such as their dams. 
In the opinion of that close observer, the Hon. John Randolph, old 
horses got the best colts. It is certain the best of the get of Diomed 
were got after he was twenty-two years old. Polly Hopkins, Star, 
Andrew, Trifle, Post Boy, the Lady Lightfoot family, and but few 
others of the second generation, from the many sons and daughters of 
Sir Archy, are to be compared to his immediate progeny. 

In turf essays plain facts, stated with perspicuity, suppressing 
nothing, are to be preferred to fine writing and ingenious argument. 

“Facts are stubborn things.”” Upon them let the verdict be given. 

OrsERVER. 


CORRECTIONS. 


If essayists and argufiers were to consult me they would not fall 
into the mistakes as follows: that “American Eclipse had a double 
cross from Diomed;” that “no evidence had been given to prove 
Potomac was not a bred horse ;” that “Vanity was out of Reality;”’ 
that “Diomed and Castianira was very nearly related in point of 
blood,” &c. &e. Ke. 

Exampies.—American Eclipse was got by Duroc,son of Diomed, 
out of Miller’s Damsel, by imported Messenger—her dam imported, 
and by PotSo’s, son of Eclipse,—Gimerack—Snap, &c. (See Turf 
Register.) 

Potomac, (see Edgar’s General Stud Book, page 407,) a celebrated 
American racehorse, bred by the late Richard Dennis, Esq. of Bruns- 
wick county, Virginia, foaled in 1805—was got by Diomed—Fairy 


by Pegasus—Nancy MCullock by Young Yorick, (a cold blooded 
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horse,) her dam by Silver Eye, a half bred horse—her dam by a com- 
mon wagon horse, out of a common plough mare. 

Certified, on honour, by Thomas Haskins, breeder of all the above 
mares, and who let Richard Dennis, Esq. have Fairy to put to Diomed. 

N. B. Very few racehorses descended from Potomac, though he 
had some of the very best mares in Virginia. Te injured the breed 
of racehorses in an eminent degree, &c.— Compiler. 

Vanity and Reality, were own sisters, their dam by imported Med- 
ley, &c. (See Turf Register.) 

Diomed was got by Florizel—Spectator—Blank—-Childers, &c. 

Castianira was got by Rockingham—Trentham—Busphorus— 
Forester, &e. (See Eng. Stud Book.) 

Were all breeders and owners to make the American Turf Register 
the depository of their thoroughbred stock ; and were those who 
write on blood and breeding to consult it, and the last edition of the 
English Stud Book, they would not be so liable to mistakes, and to 
build fallacious theories upon untenable grounds. 

Stup Boox. 





SQUIRRELS. 

Mr. Ep:tTor: Georgetown, Ken. March 5, 1836. 

From the first settlement of Kentucky, until about the year 1825, 
the common gray squirrel was very abundant in the part of the State 
from which I now write. From obvious causes, however, their num- 
bers have been greatly reduced within eight or ten years; and this 
reduction has been attended with a remarkable change in the habits of 
these animals. Previous to the period above named, they invariably 
bred, or brought forth young, only once in twelve months, viz. in the 
month of March, and sometimes, though rarely, as late as April. For 
twenty years | never saw a very young squirrel, nor heard of one 
being seen, at any other season. Recently, however, or since they 
have become scarce, they have frequently procreated in the fall sea- 
son, as well as spring; and that they have not uniformly done so, is 
perhaps owing to their ranks being occasionally recruited, (in the 
latter part of summer, by immigration from beyond the Ohio river. 

Such being the facts, the question arises, what has prompted these 
little quadrupeds to endeavour, with increased energy, to propagate 
their species? Have they foreseen the probable extinction of their 
race under the old usage, and resorted to extra procreation to avert 
the threatened evil? Unquestionably, they seem to have been specu- 
lating upon the subject of population; not perhaps so deeply and 
learnedly as Mr. Malthus, yet certainly as soundly, as far as they 
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have gone, if we may judge from their conduct. There are some 
persons who suppose that all such facts are sufficiently accounted for 
by instinct. Verily, as Falstaff says, “instinct is a great matter.” But 
call it what you please, these squirrels, while their population was 
rapidly declining, have departed from an immemorial custom in dou- 
bling their efforts to multiply their race. If the human animal had 
acted similarly, under similar circumstances, we would unhesitatingly 
say, there had been an observation of facts, a reasoning upon them, and 
an acting upon conclusions. Yours, Ky. 


(From the London Sportsman.) 


AN AMERICAN SKETCH oF A TRUE SPORTSMAN. 


Dear C.—I am at present passing a few weeks at the hospitable 
mansion of Judge B. who is, I need not tell any who know him, a 
gentleman, and a thoroughbred sportsman. He, you know, usually 
collects there every season some of the brothers of the rod and gun, 
for the scientific destruction of the inhabitants of the wood and stream. 
When I arrived at his house, I found him attending personally to the 
feeding of a fine collection of dogs, whose spacious yard and neat 
kennels ranged around it, convinced me that he did not, like some 
“soi disant”’ sportsmen, keep more dogs than he could, or would, com- 
fortably maintain. A fine pack of fox and deer hounds, three or four 
staunch, heavy built Spanish pointers, and a rough spaniel, formed his 
collection. His whole sporting establishment was in the same good 
condition. I willnot bore you with the achievements of the company, 
for all those descriptions, though interesting to those concerned, serve 
only to aggravate the situation of one, who like you, are cooped up 
in the narrow walls of a city. What I wish particularly to describe 
to you, was the strain of indignation with which the old gentleman 
commented on the unsportsmanlike practices of too many of our 
countrymen. He considered those practices subversive of all the 
chivalric spirit which should animate the true sportsman;—of which 
spirit, he himself is a fine exponent. If we wandered on a cloudy 
morning beside a dashing trout stream which intersects his grounds, 
he would look with supreme disgust upon our preparations for bait 
fishing, and when his superior skill enabled him to surpass our feeble 
efforts, he would exultingly say, “the trout in my waters feed on 
nothing but the fly.” He was excessively annoyed when a city gen- 
tleman, of the party, found a three pounder in the shallows, and 
speared it with the lance in the but of his London made rod. He 
would have put it into deep water and trusted to its gratituce to let 
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itself be caught secundum artem. He has taken great pains to have 
legal protection afforded to the fish and game during the breeding sea- 
son; and I recollect one occasion, when the circumstance of his being 
a guest at a dinner party where woodcock were served up out of season, 
did not prevent him from exercising his legal authority to punish that 
violation of the law. He is wonderfully punctual in all his sporting 
engagements; and once when a party of fox hunters were starting from 
their trysting place, and discovered the Judge to be absent, notwith- 
standing their watches called “time,” they concluded to wait, and 
sure enough when they corrected their watches at sunrise, they found 
him exact. He is particularly careful about his gun and rod, &e. the 
former of which he always cleans himself after a day’s sport, and 
would consider it a species of ingratitude to neglect either that, or his 
dogs and horse, for his personal comfort. He never borrows a gun or 
angling-rod, and would think a man but a cockney sportsman who 
would. In the pursuit of deer, he prefers the wild excitement of 
“driving,” where the animal has some chance for his life, where one 
is obliged to take a running shot, to the skulking subtlety and mur- 
derous certainty of the still hunt. He considers it criminal to kill 
more game than can be consumed before it spoils, and has much of 
that personal affection towards the game which Mr. Cooper has so 
well depicted in that admirable sketch, Leather Stocking. I believe, if 
he could, he would make the shooting of a game bird, sitting, a capital 
offence; and, certainly, killing game out of season would be put on the 
same footing with high treason. 

On the turf his proceedings have been characterized by the princi- 
ples of strict honour, but he soon quitted that amusement, for, at the 
time of his youth, the turf was not so well regulated as at present, and 
he found much to disgust his sportsmanlike feelings in the trickery 
and jockeying which he encountered. His library is furnished with 
all the works on sporting, from the enthusiastic and single-hearted 
Walton, to the fine work of Colonel Hawker, which, for its practical 
character and true sporting spirit, should be the guide of every young 
shooter. The study of the sporting poets, Somerville, Gay, &c. has 
given to the old gentleman a tinge of enthusiasm, which raises him far 
above the mere game destroyers, who think of nothing but the destruc- 
tion of the greatest possible quantity of animals. Judge B. reminds 
me much of Judge Temple, in the Pioneers, who is a model for 
sportsmen—witness his solicitude to preserve the game and fish from 
that poaching scamp, Richard Jones. Adieu, my dear C. and when 
you become a sportsman take the Judge for your pattern. 

Ever yours, J. V. &. 
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(From Brown’s Turf Expositor.) 
THE TURF AND ITS ABUSES. 


As, in the last section of this little work, I have descanted on the 
infamous system of cocktail racing, so, in the present, | purpose to 
pass in review some abuses or mal-practices which have crept into 
what may be called the thoroughbred system of racing, and which are 
greatly in need of “radical reform.’ In the first place, it will not be 
amiss to observe, that the race course, like all other sublunary insti- 
tutions, is liable to abuse; and therefore to expect perfection would be 
ridiculous. Atno period of the world, nor in any country, was racing 
ever carried to half the extent, or conducted with that dazzling splen- 
dour, which marks the present times. Amongst the patrons of the 
turf, George IV. is entitled to pre-eminent distinction, and he must, of 
course, be placed at the head of the list; and nothing can be more 
gratifying than to observe the warm encouragement which royalty 
bestows upon amusements so truly national, so strongly characteristic 
of the people of the united kingdom. The principal nobility and 
gentry, men of the highest rank, the utmost distinction, and the most 
princely wealth, use their highly influential assistance in the promo- 
tion of the same object. Racing, indeed, is general from one end of 
the kingdom to the other; and, therefore, it is not too much to assert, 
(though the expression is rather Gallic than English) that the superior 
ranks of society thus become placed in a “state of requisition.” 

Hence it is evident that in an establishment so extensive, so general, 
and where so much money circulates with unexampled activity, indi- 
viduals would creep into it who are actuated with the basest feelings 
of human nature, and who are guilty of the most reprehensible (to 
use the mildest term) avts for the purpose of promoting their own 
sinister views. " ” ” " ss ° 

The truth of the following relation there is not much reason to 
question: A celebrated horse called “Merlin,” was matched for a 
considerable sum of money to run against a favourite horse of Mr. 
Frampton’s, at Newmarket. Immediately on the match being closed, 
there was great betting amongst the north and south country gentle- 
men, After Merlin had been some little time at Newmarket, under the 
care of one Ileseltine, Mr. Frampton’s groom endeavoured to bring 
him over to run the two horses a private trial, at the stated weights 
and distance agreed upon in the match; observing by that means, they 
might both make their fortunes. Heseltine refused, but in such a 
manner as to give the other hopes of bringing him over. In the mean 
while, Heseltine took the opportunity of communicating, by letter, 
into Yorkshire, the proposed offer to Sir W. Strickland, Bart. who was 
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principally concerned in making the match. Sir Wiliiam returned for 
answer, that he might accept it; and instructed Heseltine to be sure to 
deceive his competitor, by letting Merlin carry seven pounds more 
weight than that agreed upon, and at the same time laying a particular 
injunction to secresy. Soon after Heseltine received this hint, he 
consented to the proposal; but previous thereto, Mr. Frampton had 
given his groom similar instructions. The two horses were prepared, 
started, and ran over the course agreed to in the articles of the match, 
when Merlin beat his antagonist something more than half a length 
after excellent running. This being communicated to each party by 
their secret and faithful grooms, who both rode the trial, flattered each 
with certain success. Merlin’s friends observing, that, as he had beat 
the other with seven pounds more weight, he would win his race 
easily. On the other hand, says Mr. Frampton, as my horse ran 
Merlin so near with seven pounds extra weight, he will win the race 
to a certainty. Immediately after, bets were made to an enormous 
amount, and it has been asserted that there was more money sported 
on this event than was ever known, gentlemen not only staking all 
the cash they were able to advance, but their other property also, At 
length the important hour arrived for the determination of this great 
event, each party flushed with the prospect of success: the south 
country gentlemen observed to those of the north, that “they would 
bet them gold, while gold they had, and then they might sell their 
land.” The horses started, and the race was won by Merlin, by about 
the same length as in the secret trial. In ashort time after it became 
known, to the mortification of its inventor, T'regonwell Frampton, Esq. 

What is called “poisoning horses for the race,” is not an invention of 
modern times. It was occasionally resorted to in the old school, and 
is sometimes strongly suspected in the modern, as, for instance, the 
case of Bessy Beldam at the Doncaster St. Leger (1828.) Colonel 
King, the owner of this mare, completely proved to the world, through 
the medium of the press, his own honourable innocence: I should have 
rejoiced to have seen her trainer come forward in the same manner. 
As to the means adopted for “poisoning a horse for the race,” there 
are no doubt various drugs that would answer the purpose, which, 
however, I shall not point out, lest I should place temptation before 
the eyes of the ignorant. The baneful methods are unfortunately too 
well known, but I will not be the medium of diffusing knowledge, 
which can be applied to such villainous purposes. 

(The Plenipo affair at Doncaster, is too recent to need repetition.] 

Mr. Hudson’s Miracle (a celebrated cocktail, noticed in the previous 
pages) when she came to run for the half-bred stakes at Preston last 
year (1828) proved to be d/ind, or nearly so, and lost the race. As 
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the mare had been a decided favourite, and large sums had been betted 
upon her in consequence, the circumstance created an uproar, in which 
Iiudson seemed to be in personal danger. A veterinary surgeon was 
procured, who, after a very scrupulous examination, in a scientific and 
solemn manner, pronounced his opinion that the blindness had been 
the result of natural disease, and had not been brought on by artificial 
means employed for the purpose: and yet the mare very soon recovercd, 
and was able to run again! 

Having already (under the head of cocktails) noticed, amongst 
other nefarious matters, a proposal for altering the appearance of 
horses, it will not be amiss here to observe, that similar deceptions 
have been practised to disguise acknowledged thoroughbreds, for the 
purpose of fraud. Some sixteen years ago, a horse appeared at Orms- 
kirk races, and was thus described in the list: “ch ¢ Trusty by Worthy, 
4-yrs-old.” He started and won. The horse was taken to some other 
places, and was equallv successful; and at length he appeared at New- 
castle under the same description. ‘The horse had a peculiar mode of 
going, and although his appearance had been altered as much as 
possible, one of the jockeys thought he recognized an old acquaintance 
in “ Trusty by Worthy.’ He prosecuted his inquiry, and soon declared 
that “ Trusty by Worthy” was no other than Ifylas, five years old! 
The horse disappeared the same night, and was never heard of 
afterwards ! 

In the present year (1829) a “bl c by Bonassus—Master Jackey,” 
has appeared in several race lists. When I saw this animal, I really 
thought it was by Marvel, out of a mare called Nancy, the property of 
a Lancashire gentleman. If I should be correct, the horse in question 
has been running a year younger than his real age. I know not who 
is the owner of the animal, which, supposing I am right, was foaled 
in September. Mr. Jackson, of Melow House, near Carlisle, could 
throw some light on the business; and would, I am sure, very much 
oblige the sporting world by dissipating the cloud of mystery and 
suspicion that at present obscures it. 

As to jockeys riding to order, nothing can be more correct or 
judicious, when such orders are intended to bring out the horse, so as 
to make the most of his powers, and to win if possible; but many 
cases have no doubt occurred of an opposite description, where the 
horse possessing the qualities to win, has been ridden purposely to 
lose. Yet, f am inclined to think, that suspicion has not unfrequently 
been expressed without just grounds. It should be recollected that 
horses vary considerably in their running, unaccountably so at times, 
either from latent disease, or other inexplicable cause, and therefore 
before a jockey is accused of wilfully riding to lose, the matter should 
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be very dispassionately considered. Generally speaking, a jockey is 
very anxious to win, and I should be more inclined to suspect him of 
foul* riding in order to win, than premeditatedly riding to lose, unless 
he had betted largely against the horse, and this is much more likely 
to occur where the jockey happens to be the owner of the horse, than 
under ordinary circumstances. 

However, a gentleman, aware of the qualities of his horse, may 
very fairly desire his rider to make use of him accordingly—to go off 
at score—make play at such and such a period, &c. &c. While on 
this subject, 1 must be allowed to introduce an anecdote of the late 
Duke of Queensbury:—His grace being asked, rather mal-a-propos, 
on the course at Newmarket, by a young lad, loud enough to be heard 
by a number of other persons—“How am | to ride this race, my Lord 
Duke?” With admirable presence of mind, aud that peculiar tact for 
which his grace was so remarkable—“How are you to ride? Why 
take the lead and keep it to be sure, if you can; how the devil would 
you ride: ‘This completely parried the laugh of those standing near 
him, and was in fact a lucky hit, since the Duke intended to make the 
play. 

A writer on this subject makes the following observations: —“Stra- 
tagems are surely lawful in horse-racing, as well as in love and war. 
I shall not debate or philosophize much on this head, but touch 
immediately on a material point, and that lightly. Is it inconsistent 
with the honour of a sporting gentleman? In my opinion by no 
means. | hold it to be a maneuvre in which is involved much of the 
general interest of sporting, and which ought to be esteemed legiti- 
mate, with the proviso, that no cruel or unfair methods are used to 
compass it. A sportsman may want a good trial for his horse, and 
the state of his betting account may require the measure, or he may 
have some future heavy engagement, for the sake of which it might 
not be safe previously to distress his horse, although an easy race 
might conduce to his own pleasure and profit. The matter being thus 
universally understood, would make the point of honour clear, which 
is perhaps at present rather dubious.” ‘This is flimsy reasoning to say 
the least of it. 

However, trying experiments on the course is not always safe, as in 
wailing races; since instances are not wanting, where an inferior horse 
has been suflered thus to get so far a-head, that the others were unable 


to reach him, and lost the race. 


* Foul riding, to the honour of jockeys, and the present state of the turf, 


very rarely oceurs, unlces indeed by that class of beings I have denominated 
the Dirty Jockeys 
54 v.7 
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The turf, like most, if not all, other establishments, is lax in some 
of its ramifications; or, in other words, there are persons who frequent 
the race course that are destitute of what, for want of a more expres- 
sive term, I shall denominate moral honour. Levanter is a word very 
well understood on the turf,and means a person who does not pay his 
bets; but this isan evil which works its own cure, as Levanters soon 
become known, and consequently despised: they are not allowed to 
mix in the betting stand or circle, and are shunned by all honourable 
men. Betting on commission always appeared to me a very suspicious 
and unsatisfactory system, inasmuch as it seems to allow a considera- 
ble scope for manceuvre, if not fraud, in the agent, and I believe it is 
much less practised at the present time than it was a few years ago. 
There are, however, what may be called Levanters of another 
description, more despicable, if possible, than those at which | have 
just glanced, namely, those owners of horses, who resort to every 
mean and miserable subterfuge, in order to avoid paying their stakes. 
When the owner of racehorses happens to become poor, from pur- 
suing his favourite amusement, too ardently, perhaps, he is entitled to 
some degree of commisseration, though nothing can exonerate a person 
for a breach of this description; yet the crime manifests far less moral 
turpitude, than where the means are ample, and the omission arises 
from base and dishonest feelings. I could enumerate many more 
examples than would be pleasing on paper, but I know of none so 
glaring, so often, so meanly and disgracefully repeated, as by a person 
of very considerable wealth, a tolerably extensive owner of horses, 
whose professed avocation ought to have indelibly impressed upon 
his mind, the sublime beauty of that genuine axiom, “Do to others as 
ye would they should do unto you.” In fact, this is a department of 
the turf which loudly demands reform. For instance, a horse wins a 
considerable sweepstake; the owner of course expects to receive the 
ainount as it appears on the face of the list, when, behold, part only of 
the money is handed over to him by the clerk of the races, who pre- 
sents him, at the same time, with the names of half a dozen defaulters; 
from some of whom he may obtain the money; but he must be lucky 
indeed if he procure the whole, whatever trouble he may take for the 
purpose. I attribute to such circumstances the untimely end of the 
unfortunate Mr. Roger Entwistle, late clerk of the Manchester races. 
He informed me, when in the weighing room in 1828, that, owing to 
cefaulters of this description, his accounts had become confused: being 
importuned for stakes which he had not received, in order to keep all 
quiet, he paid over other stakes, which had been won by less impatient 
claimants, to those by whom he was incessant!yv harrassed; irregularity 
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ensued, and I sincerely believe was mainly the cause of the lamentable 
catastrophe which followed. 

In order to obviate irregularity in the payment of stakes, which is 
more or less general throughout the kingdom, an obvious mode pre- 
sents itself, which is, for the stakes to be paid at the time the horses 
are named, and the clerk to receive no nomination unaccompanied 
with the requisite sum of money. I am inelined to think all honoura- 
ble well-wishers to the turf would very willingly sanction such a 
system, while those who had manifested inclinations to devant, would 
be under the necessity of acquiescing in a measure which presents so 
equitable an aspect, and which would so effectually remedy the evil 
in question. A caviller might say, he ought not to pay money in 
advance; but this is a pitiful excuse; the advance is but for a short 
period; and in reality constitutes no advance at all, but merely an 
individual and indubitable earnest that the aggregate agreement or 
stake would be completed. Those who did not start their horses, and 
on that account had paid more than the stipulated forfeit, (as would 
very often happen,) could have the surplus money immediately repaid. 
So that, upon every view of the case, | am not aware that any feasible 
objection could be offered to such a plan. 

I have frequently known much dissatisfaction to arise from the 
manner in which the judge has placed the horses; for instance, at the last 
Epsom races (1829) the first race, the first day, was very closely con- 
tested by Conrad and Fleur de Lis. I was nearly opposite the winning 
post, and felt no hesitation in supposing Conrad the winner; I heard 
great numbers express themselves to the same effect. The judge 
decided otherwise. At the Liverpool meeting in July, 1829, the gold 
cup was decided in favour of Velocipede, though many persons insisted 
that Dr. Faustus was the winner. Templeman, who rode Dr. Faustus, 
unhesitatingly declared his unqualified conviction that he won the 
race. Now, since no person can tell so exactly which wins as well 
as the judge, from the situation in which he is placed, I am very 
willing to suppose, that, in both cases, the decision was correct. 
Many other instances might be adduced, but as they merely form a 
catalogue of unmeaning repetition, I shall not state them. However, 
a judge, in order to be master of his business, or qualified for the 
important office which he undertakes, should be generally acquainted 
with the jockeys, the colours, and also the horses: he should observe 
the running of the horses, particularly when they come within dis- 
tance, or he will find it a diflicult matter, should the race be finely 
contested, to give a correct decision—a decision satisfactory to his 
own mind. A judge should abstain from betting, if he wish to avoid 
suspicion. 
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At Doncaster, very much and very deep play generally takes place: 
and if we add to this the amount of money betted on the races, almost 
countless thousands may be said to change hands every day during 
the meeting. 

Loaded dice are sometimes introduced; but rarely, if ever, by those 
owners of tables who profess to have any pretensions to character; for 
be it known, there are various grades in this profession, as well as in 
most others; and the more respectable would lose their character and 
connection by such a maneuvre. Jt may appear strange, but table- 
keepers have their connections, who resort to them with almost as 
much regularity as the baker visits his customers, or the wealthy and 
bibacious citizen resorts to any particular coffee-house or tavern. 

Independently of the tables in the marquees, meaner gambling in 
almost every form is practised, and generally very extensively, on the 
race course; in all cases unquestionably with heavy preponderating 
odds against the player; but of all the kinds of swindling, none is 
equal in fraud to the thimble rig. A fellow, in this case, lounges 
about with a small table, followed ata short distance by a confederate 
or two: when he perceives a likely customer, down goes the table, 
upon which he places three large thimbles and a pea; he covers the 
pea with one of the thimbles (or seems to cover it;) moves the thimbles 
to and fro, and offers to bet from “one to ten sovereigns,” that the 
bystander cannot tell which thimble covers the pea: his confederates 
advance and play: they win, and thus it is endeavoured to draw the 
bystander into the snare. If we consider this infamous robbery of 
the unwary, it will be immediately perceived that there are two to one 
in favour of the table at the first glance; but the fact is, there is no 
chance for the player; these fellows have a dexterous method of either 
removing the pea altogether, or placing it under one of the thimbles, 
as it may happen to suit their purpose, and thus to make sure of their 


prey. 





A Tame Pic Mistaken ror a Witp Boar. 


General H r, who now holds a situation of high military trust, 
was formerly a captain in a regiment of dragoons, and, like most 
young officers, had more gallantry than cash. An intricue with a 
married lady involved him in the consequences of an action for crim. 
con. and a verdict against him, with £5,000 damages, when he had 
not as many shillings, compelled him to quit his country, and take 
refuge in France. He repaired to Calais, at that time the resort of all 
the English who found it convenient to reside on the continent. 
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Lord C. H n, and several other well-known sporting characters, 
had their head-quarters at the principal hotel. No sooner was the 
arrival of Captain H r announced, than a deputation was sent to 
invite him. The invitation was immediately accepted, and Lord H. 
who was well acquainted with the captain, and knew how passion- 
ately fond he was of hunting, promised the company a good joke at 
his expense. It happened about this time, that a report was current 
of a couple of wolves having made their appearance in the forest of 
Guines, and carried off a score of sheep, anda shepherd or two. Upon 
this theme Lord C. IH. set to work. He told the captain that his arri- 
val was fortunate, as he would have an opportunity of enjoying his 
favourite diversion in perfection. He added, that the neighbouring 
country was almost desolated by a wild boar of most portentous size 
and appearance, and he proposed a hunting match, to take place the 
next morning. ‘The proposal was received with rapture, and Captain 
II. prepared himself for the chase. He got his hunter and rifle gun 
ready, and as he was told the boar might attempt to run at him, he 
fortified his limbs with a pair of high boots, which reached to his 
middle. Thus equipped, he was prepared at all points for the dreadful 
rencounter. In the meantime Lord H. considered, that as the chance 
of finding a wild boar in the forest of Guines was precarious, it was 
necessary at least to make sure of a tame one. Accordingly, he 
repaired to a marchand des cochons in Calais, and purchased one of 
the largest and best fed boar pigs he could find. Early in the morn- 
ing he directed his servant to proceed with the boar in a string to the 
forest of Guines, and stop near the pillar erected to commemorate the 
fall of Pilatre de Rozier. He instructed him, as soon as he heard the 
sound of hunting horns, to slip the string, let the pig loose, and con- 
ceal himself by climbing a tree, perfectly assured the animal would 
not wander far. The lad stationed himself as was ordered, and about 
ten o’clock the gallant captain, at the head of a numerous cavalcade, 
advanced to destroy the formidable boar. When the troop neared the 
designated spot, the horns certified their approach. The hog was 
slipped, and, happy in regaining his liberty, contented himself with 
taking his breakfast precisely where he was set free. ‘The captain 
rode boldly on, with his rifle ready cocked, and the noise of the party 
disturbing the harmless repast of the boar, he began grunting and 
snorting in the customary manner of the swinish race. The captain 
soon perceived him; his imagination magnified the animal into “a 
rugged Hyrcanian boar, the tyrant of the woods;” and he conceited 
himself about to rival one of the labours of Hercules. He let fly, and 
missed—the pig made off a grand pas. The captain followed, loaded, 
fired, and missed again. The third time he was more fortunate. He 
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hit the poor pig in the neck, and down he dropped. The company 
galloping up, the captain dismounted, and with his sabre, dexterously 
cut off the animal’s head. It was insisted, that as he had achieved 
the principal honour of the chase, he should carry the boar’s head in 
triumph through the streets of Calais. A large stake was provided, 
and the head was fixed on the top. The captain, exulting in his vic- 
tory, remounted, seized the standard, and resting one end on his foot, 
displayed the terrific symbol of his prowess, He entered Calais with 
as much pride as Sir Guy of Warwick, when he carried the head of a 
dragon to Athelstan at Lincoln. ‘The good people of the town were 
amazed at such a procession, and the marchand des cochons, who 
recognized the head of his old acquaintance, could not refrain from 
laughter. The sons of Nimrod arrived at their hotel, and sat down 
to a sumptuous dinner, where the captain was drank to as the valiant 
Englishman, who had not been forty-eight hours in Calais before he 
had slain the most tremendous boar that ever ravaged any country. 
The captain received their praises with becoming modesty, but still 
he thought within himself he merited ten times greater. After dinner, 
when the glass had circulated freely, the whole story was developed, 
and the circumstances of the adventure made manifest. The captain 
was at first highly mortified and irritated; but at length he was fain to 
purchase the secrecy of the company, and avoid being made the talk 
of the town, by coming down a handsome treat, and entertaining, at 
his own cost, the whole of the hunting party. [London Sportsman. 


A Goop Joxe.—A correspondent at Charlestown, Mass, informs us 
of an amusing occurrence, which took place in that town on Saturday. 
A mechanic had been employed by a sportsman to make him some 
decoy ducks; which, when finished, were placed on the top of a three 
story building in the rear of Main street, for the purpose of drying the 
paint. Very early in the morning, a citizen discovered them through 
the fog, and supposing them to be genuine, resolved to have some of 
them for his dinner. Ile accordingly borrowed a gun, which he 
loaded very heavily, and having stationed a friend near by, on the 
ground, with a musket ready cocked, to bring down such as escaped 
on the wing, he went up through the scuttle of an adjoining house, 
and fired in the midst of them. He was thunderstruck to find that 
none of them moved, and had about made up his mind that he had 
killed them all so dead that they could not even flap their wings, when 
aloud and hearty Jaugh from the bystanders, who had collected to 
witness and enjoy the joke, informed him that he had made a slight 


mistake. [Boston Post. 
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SINGULAR HARE HUNTING. 


Some time since, as Mr. Clarke, of Horndean, was going a few miles 
on foot, in the forest of Bere, to visit a friend, he observed a hare 
come into the green road before him, which seemed to be listening, 
and looking back for something whieh pursued her. He stood still, 
and hearing no dog, was curious to discover the cause of her alarm; 
when, to his great surprise, he discovered the object of it to be a small 
yellow-red and white stoat, [a species of weazel,] which hunted her 
footsteps with the utmost precision. He, wishing to know if so 
diminutive an animal could have a chance of coping with the great 
speed of the hare, retreated to a holm-bush hard by, where he was an 
attentive observer of this silent hunt for near two hours, during which 
he is certain to have seen both hare and stoat at least forty times. 
They were frequently gone for five or ten minutes; but the hare, still 
unwilling to leave the place where she was found, came round again, 
and her little pursuer sometimes close at her heels. ‘Towards the end 
of this remarkable chase, which became uncommonly interesting, the 
hare took advantage of the thickest covert the place aflorded, and made 
use of all her cunning and strength to escape, but without effect; till at 
length, wearied out by the perseverance of the stoat, Mr. C. heard her 
cry for some time. At last, the cries coming from one point, he con- 
cluded she was ‘become the victim of the chase; on which he went to 
the spot, where he found the hare quite dead, and the stoat so intently 
fastened on her neck, as not to perceive his approach. ‘The stoat, in 
its turn, now fell a victim to Mr. C’s stick; after which he proceeded, 
with both hare and stoat, to the house of his friend. 

| London Sportsman. 





THE DOG, 


Another instance of the intelligence of that faithful animal, the dog, 
occurred lately on the Delaware. While the ice boat State Rights 
was nobly making her way through the ice in the eastern channel, 
two large dogs were seen crossing from Jersey on the ice, at the dis- 
tance of about two hundred yards from the boat, when one of them 
having entered, unaware of danger, upon the broken ice, sank into 
the water, where he must have perished but for his comrade, whe 
immediately rushed “to the rescue,” (unlike the apathy shown by too 
many of our own species in like situations,) and continued with un- 
tiring industry his exertions to save his friend, till at length getting 
the sufferer by the back of the neck, he succeeded in dragging him 
upon the fast ice, when both rapidly returned to the Jersey shore, 
amid the applause of many who saw and admired the exploit. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





To THE GENTLEMEN OF TENNESSEE: 

1 will run my mare Misletoe, four years old, by Cherokee, dam Black 
Eyed Susan, (by Tiger.) against any horse, mare, or gelding raised in 
Tennessee, two mile heats, agreeably to the rules of the Central Ccurse, 
Maryland, on the 22nd of September next, day after the match of Angora 
and Rodolph at Greensburg, for $1,000 a side, half forfeit, to name by the 
Ist of May. The forfeit to be deposited in the Greensburg branch of the 
State Bank of Kentucky by the Ist of June. 

Also: 1 will run one of two colts, three years old this grass, both by 
Bertrand, and out of the dams of Singleton and Rodolph, against one of 
any two colts or fillies raised in Tennessee, two mile heats, for $1,000 
a side, half forfeit, on the 23d of September next, to name by the 15th 
April. The weight, time, and place of deposite as in my first proposition. 





Georgetown, March 7, 1836. Junius R. Warp. 
Mr. Evirtor: Pendleton, S. C. March 5, 1836. 


Task, through your valuable work, for the time, which was neglected to 
be given, of the race run over the Laurenceville Turf, in 1827 or ’28, 
between Redgauntlet, who won, and Wm. R. Johnson's horse Pirate. 
Mr. J. J. Harrison, the secretary, or Dr. Merrit, it is presumed, will give 
the desired information. Respectfully yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER, 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE or JIounps. 

Mr. Bennett H. Barrows, of near St. Francisville, Louisiana, lately pur- 
chased of Geo. N. Sanders, of Grass Hill, Kentucky, his pack of ten Fox 
Hounds at one hundred dollars each, to the round sum of one thousand 
dollars. Mr. B. deserves the admiration of all the breeders of the blood 
horse, as he will doubtless bring them into the chase. IlopEwoop. 


On Monday a hare afforded much sport to the Brighton harriers. She 
ran over six miles of ground, through an open country, closely pressed 
by the hounds, till she reached the turnpike which runs by Shoreham 
harbour. Ilaving crossed the road she jumped over a cliff some thirty or 
forty feet high, and, having reached terra firma in safety, plunged boldly into 
Shoreham harbour, at the moment the hounds arrived at the summit of the 
ehff. ‘The pack would have fallen headlong over the cliff, had it not been 
for the exertions of the whipper-in and huntsman. After crossing the 
harbour the hare took to the beach, and made an attempt to plunge into 
the sea, but was forced back by the violence of the waves. She was 
observed to make several attempts; but at length, becoming nearly 
exhausted by repeated swamping, she lay panting for breath on the fall of 
the beach. In the mean time the hounds, by a circuitous route, came 
within a few rods of her, when the animal, utterly exhausted, slowly moved 
along the beach a short distance, and the hounds ran into her and put an 
end to her sufferings. —London Sportsman. 


THe SportsMan.—We acknowledge the receipt, from an attentive 
and valued correspondent, now in England, of the December and January 
numbers of “The Sportsman,” a valuable sporting periodical recently 
commenced in London: price one shilling and sixpence per number, pub- 
lished monthly. Our miscellaneous department contains a few very good 
extracts from the nuinbers before us. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Soutu Carotina Jockey Crus Races, 


Over the Washington Course, (near Charleston, S, C.) commenced on 
Wednesday, February 17, 1836. 


First day, Jockey Club purse of $1,000, four mile heats. 
Colonel Crowell’s br. m. Lady Nashville, five years old, by 


Stockholder, dam by imp. Strap, (109]bs.) - 3 1 1 
Col. E. Richardson’s ch. f. Lady Morgan, four years old, by 

John Richards, dam by imp. Expedition, (99|bs.) - 1 2 2 
Mr. Winter’s ch. c. Hickory John, four panne old, by John 

Richards, dam by Hickory, (102\bs.) - 2 dr. 
Dr. Guignard’s gr. c. Bowdark, four years old, by Medley, 

dam Merino Ewe, (102\bs.) - dis. 


Time, 7m. 51s.—7m. 583.—8m. 10s. 


Bowdark carried 7lbs. overweight, which may account for his being dis- 
tanced. Lady Morgan and Hickory John made all the running the first 
heat. The second and third heats were closely and beautifully contested 
by Lady Nashville and Lady Morgan. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse of $600, three mile heats. 
Dr. Guignard’s ch. c. Sir Kenneth, four years nan by ene 


dam Carolina by Buzzard, (102\bs.) 1 1 
Col. E. Richardson's br. c. Sam Chiffney, four years old, by i imp. 

Mufti, dam by Vampire, (102]bs.)  - - 2 dis. 
Col. Miller’s ch. f. Mattewan, three years old, by Crusader, gran- 

dam by Roscicrucian, (87]bs.) - - - 3 dis. 


Time, 6m.—6m. 8s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse of $400, two mile heats. 
Col. Singleton’s br. f. Pomona,* three years old, by Chateau 


Margaux, dam Marianne by Cervantes, (87]bs.) - 41 1 
Colonel E. Richardson's b. c. Vertumnus, four years old, by 

Eclipse, dam by Defiance, (102!bs.) - 132 
Mr. Winter's ch. f. Sally Jenkins, four years a, by Berna- 

dotte, dam by Gallatin, (99|bs.)  - 2 dis. 
Mr. Guignard’s b. f. Hebe, three patans old, by Gohanna, dam 

by Sir Charles, (87lbs.)  - - $ dis. 


Time, 4m.—-3im. 50s.--3m, 51s. 


* Pomona, (imported filly,) out of Marianne, dam of the celebrated Eng- 
-ish racehorse Medoro. The second and third heats, it will be remembered, 
were done in the very good time of $m. 50s. and 3m. 5ls. the filly winning 
easily, and hard in hand. 
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Same day, a sweepstake, two mile heats; $100 given by the Club; en- 
trance money added. 

Captain Rowe’s ch. f. Eliza Hicks, four years old, by Timoleon, 
dam by Potomac, (99lbs.) —- - - - - 

Mr. John Singleton’s b. h. Fitz-James, five years old, by Cru- 
sader, dam Augusta by Sir Archy, (112lbs.) - - 2 dis. 

Time, 4m. 2s.--3m. 57s. 


Fourth day, a handicap race, purse $582 93; three mile heats. 

Col. E. Richardson’s Vertumnus, (handicapped to carry 92lbs.) 1 1 

Col. Crowell's Lady Nashville, (handicapped to carry 109lbs.) 2 2 

Dr. Guignard’s Sir Kenneth, (handicapped to carry 102\bs.) $ $8 

Time, 6. 7s.--5m, 47s. 

Vertumnus and Lady Nashville ran locked the whole of the second heat, 
Vertumnus winning by a head only. 

Same day, a sweepstake; $100 given by the Club; entrance money added; 
mile heats, best three in five. 

Capt. Rowe’s Eliza Hicks, (99]bs.)_—- - - ea 

Dr. Guignard’s Bowdark, (102lbs.) - - - 222 

Time, Im. 55s.—1m. 57s.--1m. 56s. 

Fifth day, citizens’ purse of $1,000, three mile heats. 


1 


Col. E. Richardson’s Lady Morgan, (99]bs.)_ + - $ 1 1 
Mr. Winter’s Hickory John,* (102]bs.) + - - 12 2 
Dr. Guignard’s ch. g. Clodhopper, —- - - 2 dis. 
Mr. Ferguson’s b. h. Saladin, five years old, by Crusader, 

dam Onea by Pocotaligo, (112lbs.) . - o bt. 


Time, 5m. 52s.—5m. 52s.--6m. 6s. 
’ 


The attention of owners of horses at a distance, is invited to the amount 
of the purses given by the South Carolina Jockey Club, at its late meeting, 
and which may be annually calculated upon hereafter. The following 
recapitulation will show that the Charleston purses exceed in value those 
of any other association in the United States: 


First day, Jockey Club purse, ° - - $1,000 
Second day, “ - - - - - - 600 
Third day, “ “ ” & - - - 400 
Fourth day, “ “6 “ - - - - 582 93S 
Fifth day, citizens’ purse, - . - - 1,000 
Sweepstake, - - - : - : 240 
$3,822 93 


The following stakes are now open for the next annual meeting, 1837. 

1. A sweepstake for three year old colts and fillies, two mile heats; $500 
entrance, h.f. Weight for age. To name on or before the first day of 
June next. Three or more to make a race. To be run for on the Monday 
preceding the regular races. 

2. A poststake, four mile heats, $1,000 entrance. To be run for on the 
Tuesday preceding the regular races. Subscriptions to this stake to be 
made with the stewards on the evening previous to the race; but the horses 
not to be named until the hour of starting. 

(The above is an extract from the minutes of the South Carolina Jockey 
Club.) Joun B. Irvine, Sec’ry. 














* It is but justice to Hickory John to remark, that he was in such bad 
condition, his groom was alone induced to start him from an unwiliingness 
to disappoint the public. Nevertheless, by the time he made in the two 
first heats, although beaten, he nobly sustained his reputation. 
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Stud of Henry Shacklett, Esq. of Lou- 
doun county, Va. 

1. Br. m. Brown Ducuess, got by 
Fclipse [lerod; her dam by Whiting’s 
Telemachus; her grandam by Tilgh- 
man’s Lamplighter; her g. grandam 
by imp. Medley. (For the pedigrees 
of Eclipse Herod, Telemachus, and 
Lamplighter, see Turf Register.) 

Her produce: 

2. Ch.c. Hawood, foaled spring of 
1833; got by Rob Roy. (Sold to Geo. 
W. Shacklett, of Fauquier Co. Va.) 

3. B.c. Romeo, foaled spring of 
1834; got by Rob Roy. (One half 
sold to John E. Vanmater, of Ohio.) 

4. B. f. Miss Mercer, foaled spring 
of 1835; got by Sir Dudley. 

5. B. m. Lapy Pest, eight years 
old; got by Carolinian; her dam by 
imported Spread Eagle; grandam by 
Republican; he by imported Medley. 
Lady Pest was winner of sixteen out 
of twenty-one races, from one to four 
mile heats. She is now in foal by 
Sir Dudley. 

6. Ch. h. Str Duptey, nine years 
old last spring; got by Rob Roy; his 
dain Semms’ Daizy Cropper, by the 
celebrated racehorse Oscar; his gran- 
dam by Grey Diomed; g. grandam 
by Hall’s Union; g. g. grandam by 
Othello; g. g. g. grandam by Juniper; 
g. g. g. g. grandam by Morton’s 
Traveller; g. g. g. g. g. grandam Col. 
Tasker's Selima, by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

7. Ch. c. ALEXANDER, four years 
old last spring; (a full brother to Mr. 
Lufborough’s Ace of Diamonds;) got 
by Rob Roy; his dam Lewis’ Flora, 
by Ball’s Florizel; (he by imported 
Diomed, out of a Shark;) his grandam 
Lewis’ old Iris, by imp. Sterling; his 
g. grandam by Cour de Lion, (a son 
of the noted English Highflyer;) his 
g. g. grandain was Meade’s cele- 
brated running mare Oracle, by imp. 
Obscurity, (a son of O’Kelly’s famous 
Eclipse;) his g. g. g. grandam by 
Celer, the best son of old Janus, and 
best horse of his day; his g. g. g. g. 
grandam by old Partner, (the best 
son of Morton’s Traveller, and best 
horse of his day,) out of Selima, by 


the Godolphin Arabian; his g. g. g. 
g. g. grandam by imp. Janus; his g. 
g. g. g. g. g. grandam by imp. Valiant; 
his g. g. g. g.g. g- g. grandam by 
imp. Jolly Roger, out of an imported 
mare, the property of Peter Ran- 
dolph, Esq. 

Ros Roy (the sire of Nos. 2, 3, 6> 
and 7) was bred by John Randolph 
of Roanoke, and is now the property 
of Nathan Lufborough, Esq. His 
pedigree will be found in the Am. 
Turf Reg. vol. i. p. 313. 


Blooded stock, the property of Wm. 
Galt, Esq. of Glenarvon, Fluvanna 
county, Va. 

Ch. m. Satty Drake, ten years 
old spring of 1835; was got by Sir 
Charles; dam by imp. Gouty, out of 
McDowell's gray mare. 

“IT hereby certify, that in a conver- 
sation with the late Theophilus Field, 
on the subject of pedigrees of blooded 
horses, I understood him to say, that 
McDowell's gray mare (the grandam 
of Sally Drake and Katydid) was out 
of the Tippoo Saib mare, the dam of 
Lady Bett. 

Signed, “Tuos. P. Hare. 

“Nov, 28, 1834.” 


Her produce: 

1831; gr. f. Christine, by Medley. 
She was trained spring of 1834, and 
run with much credit; spring of 
1835, was hipped in a trial, and then 
put to imp. Tranby. Owned jointly 
with Jas. Galt. 

1832; ch. f. by Timoleon. Trained 
spring of 1835; much out of condition. 

1833; ch. c. by Eclipse. 

1833, spring; put to Eclipse; missed. 

1834; put to Timoleon; missed. 

1835; put to imp. Tranby. 

B. m. Lapy Berxery, thirteen 
years old spring of 1835. 

‘“‘A bay mare, sold by me to Mr. 
William Galt of Richmond, was bred 
by Benj. Harrison, Esq. of Berkely, 
in Charles City Co. Va. then eight 
years old; was got by imp. Bluster, 
out of the full sister of Sir Archy. 

Signed, ‘‘Jonn Mince, Jr. 
“ Wyanoke, May, 1830.” 
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Lady Berkely produced two colts; 
both dead. 

1835, spring; put to imp. Tranby. 

Ch. m. Lucy Taytor, seven years 
old spring of 1835. 

“Ch. f. by Hotspur; dam by imp. 
Jack Andrews; grandam by Dare 
Devil; g. grandam by Clocktast, the 
dam of Mr. C. Harrison’s celebrated 
Brutus. 

Signed, “Joun Mince, Jr. 
“Oct. 24, 1828.” 

Her produce: 

1834, spring; b. c. by imp. Young 
Truffle. 

1835; gr. f. by Grey Beard. 

Put to imp. Tranby. 

“Lucy Taylor is out of the dain of 
Jemima Wilkinson.” 

B. f. (foaled spring of 1835) by imp. 
Fylde, out of Kitty Wood, by Arab, 
out of the dam of Collier. 

Any of the above stock for sale. 
Address:—Columbia, Fluvanna Co. 
Va. Wm. Gat. 

Feb. 22, 1836. 





Movocn. 

A rich bay. with no white, except 
on the right heel; fourteen years old 
the 10th day of May next; sixteen 
hands high; of superior bone, and 
commanding figure, in his shoulders, 
back, and loin. He is perhaps une- 
qualled by any horse in the union 
with a superior set of limbs and hoofs. 
He was got by Powhatan, and he by 
imp. Diomed, out of a mare bred by 
Colonel John Hoomes, of Bowling 
Green, Va. and was got by imported 
Speculator; her dam Maid of All 
Work, by Sterling; grandam imp. 
mare Hack-about, by Escape; g. 
grandam by Syphon, sister to T’an- 
dem; g. g. grandam, sister to Apollo, 
by Regulus—-Snip—-Cullingham— 
Warlock Galloway. (See Supple- 
ment to English Stud Book, p. 125.) 

Powhatan’s dam was the grandam 
of Virginian, and the famous mare 
Narcissa, by imp. Shark; his grandam 
Rosetta, by imported Sentinel; his g. 
grandam Diana, by Claudius; his g. 
g- grandam Sally Painter, by imp. 
Sterling, from the imported mare 
Silver. 

Moloch stands at McMinnville, 
Tenn. the present season, at a very 





[April, 1836. 


reduced price. I regret exceedingly 
that it is out of my power to give you 
a likeness of this horse, as he is equal, 
if not superior, to most of the horses 
now standing at three and four times 
the price he stands at. Neverthe- 
Jess, it is my intention to co so, pro- 
vided the means should come in my 
reach. His colts are of fine size and 
form, and perform successtully on the 
turf. ALEXANDER BLACK. 
P.S. Will some gentleman, who 
is acquainted with it, give us the 
performance of old Powhatan. 





Blooded stock belonging to Austin 
Woolfolk, of Baltimore. 


1. B. m. Exiza ArnMstrona, eight 
years old, by Flying Childers, (full 
brother of Thornton’s Ratler,) out of 
Gipsy. She by Florizel; her dam by 
imp. Gabriel; grandam by imp. Bed- 
ford; g. grandam by imported Grey 
Messenger; g. g. grandam by Grey 
Diomed; g. g. g. grandam by Gov. 
Neilson’s imp. Hunting Squirrel._— 
Certified by John Wilson, and dated 
Feb. 22, 1814, and copy certified by 
Gen. John Armstrong, Feb. 10, 1826. 
In foal to Ivanhoe. 

2. Ch.m. Ann Pace, (formerly 
property of C. S. W. Dorsey.) In 
fual to Chateau Margaux. 

3. Ch.f. Ann Smiru, 3 years old, 
by Macedonian; dam by Sir Archy. 

4. Bay colt, one year old, by Tal- 
ma; dam by Thornton’s Ratler. 





1. TimakEa, a bay mare, (bred by 
Mr. William Johnson, of Franklin 
county, N. C.) foaled in 1826; got 
by Eaton's Columbus—Timoleon— 
Felix—Pegasus, son of Sims’ Wil- 
dair. 

Her produce: 

1832; put to Monsieur Tonson, and 
missed. 

1833; b. c. Nicander, by Monsieur 
Tonson. 

1834; missed to Marion. 

1835; put to imp. Chateau Mar- 
gaux. 

ARCHIBALD I]. ARRINGTON. 

Oupv Fe.ix was got by Meade’s 
old Celer—imp. old Fearnought— 
old Mark Antony—imp. old Janus. 


A.H. A. 
Nash Co. N. C. Jan. 8, 1836. . 
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